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The Defense of Western Europe 


EQUIPMENT WILL REJUVENATE MORALE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, General of the Army of the United States 
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AM very deeply aware of the distinction implicit in the 

invitation to appear before the elected representatives of 

the people. | am also keenly aware of the responsibility 
that rests upon me in accepting such an invitation, a responsi- 
bility that is not, of course, easy to discharge. 

The very great problems involved in the defense of the 
free world are so vast and so complex that no man could hope 
in a lifetime of study and reflection to solve them all. He can 
certainly not be sure of the accuracy of his conclusions. In 
my own case, to a lifetime of professional study I have re- 
cently been able to add the observations of a very hurried 
trip to 13 capitals, but that is most obviously a meager foun- 
dation upon which to base the conclusion that I have formed 
and am about to present to you. 

No Enp To Serve 

So, aware as I am of this responsibility, | do assure you 
that | approach you in very deep humility and ask from you 
only this much on faith, that you do believe in the sincerity 
of my convictions. I have no end to serve, as I know you have 
no nd to serve, except the good of the United States; and 
that is the reason I am talking here. And that is the reason 
I am back in uniform, and it is the reason I have the courage 
to appear before this body to express my convictions. 

| am also aware of the very big responsibilities devolving 
upon you gentlemen. You will be forced from time to time, 
and soon, to make decisions that are going to be far reaching. 
In my opinion, they may determine the course of our civiliza- 
tion, whether or not free government is going to continue 
to exist upon the earth safely, and with all of the rights and 
privileges that devolve upon the individual citizen under that 
protection. 

As I start this talk I think it would be well to establish a 
platform of understanding. Let us make certain assumptions. 


Now, the first, I have already made, that the Members of 
Congress here assembled and I| have one object in common 
view, the good of the United States. 

The next assumption I would like to make is that we are 
concerned not only with the protection of our territories of 
our rights, of our privileges, but we are also concerned with 
the defense of a way of life. Our own way of life has certain 
factors that must persist if that way of life itself is to persist 
for example, the freedom of the individual, his political free- 
dom, his freedom of worship, and that he will have an 
economy based upon free enterprise. In other words, our 
system must remain solvent, as we attempt a solution of this 
great problem of security. Else we have lost the battle from 
within that we are trying to win from without. 

I do not believe, for example, that the United States can 
pick up the world on its economic, financial, and military 
shoulders and carry it. We must have cooperation if we are 
to work with other nations. The results of the effort to be 
the mutual, the common good, the common security of the 
free nations of the free world. 

Military defense is made up of many things. The things 
that defend the nation or that act for it on the field of battle 
are many and varied, and as complex as the nation itself. The 
fighting forces are but the cutting edge of a very great 
machine, the inspiration and the power for which are found 
in the hearts of the citizens. All of the various mechanisms 
that are necessary are represented in our industrial capacity, 
our economic processes, and so on, so that when we talk about 
defending the free world we are, not merely talking about 
defense in the terms of divisions and battleships and planes. 
We are talking about what is in our hearts, what we under- 
stand with our heads, and what we are going to do as a body. 
And let me here say, gentlemen, that unless this assumption 
is correct I am out of place. 
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A Tureat To No NatTIon 


We are not attempting to build a force that has any 
aggressive, any belligerent intent; we are concerned only with 
one thing. In a world in which the power of military might 
is still too much respected, we are going to build for ourselves 
a secure wall of peace, of security. 


This very moment I think is a good time to bring up this 
one thought: What we are trying to do cannot honestly be 
considered by any other nation as a threat to its existence, as 
a threat to any peaceful purpose it may have. If any such 
charge is made in the propaganda of the world, it is for a 
nefarious purpose, and any kind of attempt or announcement 
to move against us because of the simple modest actions we 
are trying to take is merely an excuse. I must say to you that 
that purpose would have been executed anyway if we did 
not do it, if that is the only reason they have for moving 
against us. 


IMPORTANCE OF WESTERN EUROPE 
The NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization] or- 


ganization foresees and plans for the common defense of the 
free world with specific reference to those nations on the 
border of the North Atlantic. Since we are approaching this 
problem from the welfare of the United States, I think it 
well to pause just for a moment to review certain factors 
with you. ‘These factors are: What is the importance of 
Western Europe to us? There are, of course, ties of senti- 
ment; they are the people from whom we drew originally 
our genius, our blood stream; they are our relatives, and 
there are other bonds beyond those of sentiment that appeal 
to us in this job of protecting ourselves. We must look at all 
the common factors, behind our faith in them, since that is 
the basic assumption of the NATO organization. 


First of all in Western Europe there exists the greatest 
pool of skilled labor in the world. In Western Europe exists 
a great industrial fabric that is second in its capacity only 
to that of our Nation. There are more than 200,000,000 
people who are related to us. If we take that whole complex 
with its potential for military exploitation and transfer it 
from our side to another side, the military balance of power 
has shifted so drastically that our safety would be gravely 
imperiled, grossly imperiled. The significance of the Western 
European group of nations to us is even greater than that. 
They have with many areas of the world close blood, politi- 
cal, and economic ties. It is scarcely possible to imagine the 
fall of Western Europe to communism without the simul- 
taneous fall of certain of these great areas, particularly those, 
and first those, areas which have a political dependency upon 
the European powers, the very areas from which we draw 
the materials which are absolutely essential to our existence, 
our way of life. No matter how strong we prove in keeping 
open routes of communication, we must always keep open, 
clearly we must keep open the areas, keep them friendly to us 
when we need their trade in order to exist. Take such items 
only as manganese, copper, uranium. Could we possibly ever 
exist without access to them? I believe that such things as 
this are tied up in our concern with the western European 
complex in our determination—our decision that as I under- 
stand it has already been made—that we must defend them. 


Nor For U. S. ALONE 


But | refer again to the statement I have made, we cannot 
do this thing alone. All we would be doing would be to dis- 
perse our strength throughout the world unless we were sure 
first that we were being given full cooperation; and, second, 
that this strength of ours properly placed in other countries 


will there inspire the growth of still greater power and 
multiply every single effort that we make by comparable 
effort on the part of our friends. 

As I said a moment ago, military strength is made up of 
various things of which the fighting forces are merely the 
cutting edge. One of the greatest factors in this whole thing 
is morale, and, ladies and gentlemen, almost the rest of my 
talk will be made up directly or indirectly in discussions of 
this question of morale, because morale involves understand- 
ing, it involves heart, it involves courage, fortitude, basic 
purpose. 

Where my trip comes in is this: What have I been able 
to find out about the basic intent, the basic purpose, the basic 
morale of Europe? It is a complex question; and, again, cer- 
tainly I do net consider that there is anything sacrosanct 
about the corclusions I have reached. Again I can only say 
they are honest. 

We have heard for many years, five at least, much about 
the destruction of the European nations, about their material 
destruction, but above all about their loss of spirit, their 
loss of will, their unreadiness to do something for themselves. 
Of course, I think that Americans in genera! have not really 
tried to blame Europeans for this failure as we have seen it. 
They have tried merely to explain it. After all, Europe was 
occupied for 4 years; its industries were destroyed and its 
people lived in fear of the informer next door. They were 
crushed; their systems of government were overturned and 
they lived according to the dictates of an invader. 

The effects of the Marshall plan have been marked and 
have been important to the partial rehabilitation of Europe, 
but it would be false and idle to say that there does not exist 
in many strata of society pessimism bordering upon defeatism. 


REJUVENATION OF SPIRIT 


But there is likewise evidence, ladies and gentlemen, of a 
rejuvenation, a growth of determination, a spirit to resist, a 
spirit again to try to live the lives of free men, to hold their 
heads up in the world, to do their part and to take the risk. 
| am going to quote to you a few examples, because I do not 
ask you to accept such a statement as that at face value | 
would rather give you a few examples of the things that 
influenced my own judgment. 

On my arrival in France I talked with the Government 
there and found this: That to their conscription law they 
have now added a proviso that permits almost no exemption 
for any cause whatsoever. They have made it one of the 
strictest, most inclusive conscription laws that would be 
possible to devise. As of this moment their tour of service 
is 18 months, but they pointed out to me the very many 
factors that have limited it from being greater, and indicated 
that one of the most important of these was lack of instruc- 
tors, capable instructors. They cannot get instructors because 
they are losing many of them each month in Indochina. But 
as that is relieved and they get more equipment, they will go 
further and extend the tour to 2 years. 

They are determined to stand against communism both 
internally and externally with courage in their hearts. Most 
of it has been inspired, at least it has been strengthened by 
the consummation of the NATO Treaty. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

I moved into Belgium and found similar determination. 
In Holland I received statements of the increased military 
preparations that they are going to make. . 

Denmark, exposed as it is way out between the Baltic and 
North Seas, likewise is going to do everything that represents 
their maximum effort. 

In Norway there is no question about the determination 
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of their will to resist. heir attitude is that resistance to the 
point of destruction is preferable. 

In Rorme it was quite clear that there is a stiffening resolve 
to meet this issue face on. While they are limited in the 
amount of their military force by treaty, they have determined 
to make that force efficient and to put it unreservedly at the 
command of the NATO powers. 

| am not even going to mention my several conversations 
in Germany and for a very specific reason. I personally think 
that there has to be a political platform achieved and an 
understanding reached that will contemplate an eventual and 
earned equality on the part of that nation before we should 
start to talk about including units of Germans in any kind 
of an army. I, certainly, for one commander, want no un- 
willing contingent, no soldiers serving in the pattern of the 
Hessians who served in our Revolutionary War, serving in 
any army I command. Therefore until the political leaders, 
the diplomats, and the statesmen find the proper answer, it 
is not for a soldier to delve in too deeply. 

[n little Luxemburg I had an unusual experience. I think 
you would like to hear about it as illustrating the readiness 
of the nations today to try to cooperate. They are very small; 
there are only 300,000 people there, but they set their jaws 
and said: ‘We will have universal military service with no 
exemptions.” ‘They said: “We are very badly handicapped; 
we have equipment for one battalion only. What we par- 
ticularly need is more artillery equipment.” 

When I stopped in Ottawa I told the Canadians about 
this trouble and the Canadians said: “Why, we have some 
artillery; we can ship it tomorrow.” When I got to West 
Point a few hours later, | was greeted with the information 
that the Canadian Government had approved of the transfer 
and just left the red tape to me and my staff to look after. 

What I am trying to say is that out of these conferences 
I sensed the feeling that there will be a rejuvenation of spirit 
if we can put ourselves into this thing, not only with the sense 
that we must do it because there is no acceptable alternative, 
because standing alone and isolated in a world with the rest 
completely dominated by communism, our system would have 
to wither away, our economy could not thrive. 

Just stop to consider, ladies and gentlemen, that there are 
in the free world today—and not counting all of the outlying 
segments in such places as Australia, New Zealand, South 
America, and other parts of the free world—in Europe and the 
North American Continent alone there are 350,000,000 
people who represent the highest culture man has been able 
to achieve upon this earth. They are responsible for every 
advance of science, the arts, and culture; they possess great 
reservoirs of leadership that have not been touched; they 
possess on the average a higher understanding than any other 
people in the world; they have the greatest productive capac- 
ity. Thanks to our great wisdom in keeping the proper 
strength upon the sea and in the air we have access to the raw 
materials that we need. Why, then, are we frightened of 
totalitarian government? For only one reason, because they 
have a unity of purpose. True, it is a unity achieved by 
ignorance, by force, by the NKVD. 


NeeED FOR LEADERSHIP 


What we have got to do, the only thing we have to do, 
is to meet that unity with a higher type of unity, the unity of 
free men that will not be divided. Someone in achieving that 
unity has to take the leadership, and I mean some one nation, 


‘not some one individual. We cannot either individually or 


at the national level afford to look over our shoulders with 
a suspicious thought that our friend is not doing as much as 


‘we are. We must by example inspire and insist and get every- 


body to do his maximum. The fullness of his performance 
will be limited by his capacity only. All of us must make this 
problem that of the highest priority. 

I do not say, ladies and genetlmen, that that has been 
achieved. I merely say that, if the presentation I have made 
of the military situation, the possibilities of development in 
the whole economic world based upon the loss or the reten- 
tion of Western Europe within our own wall of security, if 
those presentations are only reasonably accurate, then it is 
clear that we must do this. What nation is more capable, 
more ready for providing this leadership than the United 
States? We have been spared much of the discouragement, 
the defeatism, the destruction that has been visited upon 
Europe. We are younger, we are fresher, and a further im- 
portant point is that we are farther removed from the imme- 
diate threat. We do not dwell in the gray zone. This strength, 
as I see it, must grow up in the rear and be pushed out. I do 
not mean pushed out in the sense that as soon as we produce 
units they must be deployed all over the world. I mean finan- 
cial, moral, military, and material strength. 

Our friends must know it. Inspired by it and living with 
it they must produce equal amounts of their own, far more 
than equal in particular areas. Our view in the central posi- 
tion must be directed to many sectors. We cannot concen- 
trate all our forces in any one sector, even one as important 
as Western Europe. We must largely sit here with great, 
mobile, powerful reserves ready to support our policies, our 
rights, our interests wherever they may be in danger in the 
world. 

The point I make is that Western Europe is so important 
to our future, our future is so definitely tied up with them, 
that we cannot afford to do less than our best in making 
sure that it does not go down the drain. 

I repeat that, given the premise that we must produce, there 
is, then, one element left, time. We must accept, we must 
always accept this disadvantage militarily, internationally, 
that goes with peaceful intent and defensive purpose only. 
Any aggressor picks a day on which he intends to strike, 
and he builds everything to that point. We have to devise 
a scheme that we can support, if necessary over the next 20 
years, 30 years, whatever may be the time necessary, as long 
as the threat, the announced threat of aggression remains in 
the world. That means we must be ready at any time. One 
of the important times is today, and from here on. As long 
as we are determined to secure the peace we have to use, 
employ, or resort to force and military power. In so doing 
let us not forget that there is not a moment to waste. 


MATERIAL DEFICIENCIES 


This brings me to a very important point: One of the great 
deficiencies in Europe is equipment, military equipment. Not 
only was all of this taken away from them in the war, but 
their facilities, destroyed, damaged as they were, have since 
that time been all occupied in trying to restore some semblance 
of a decent standard of living to their millions. They have 
little in the way of munitions productivity, although it is 
growing, and some of it, indeed, is very good. 

I believe that the transfer of certain of our units should be 
in direct ratio to what Europe is doing so that we know that 
we are all going forward together, and no one is suspicious 
of the other. 

The great need of the moment, as I say, is equipment. 
The great, the crying need today, as I see it, is equipment, 
the impedimenta of armies, of navies, of air forces. It must 
be furnished quickly and properly adjusted to this purpose 
of ours, the purpose of peace and security, to our ability to 
carry it forward without insolvency for year after year. I 
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believe that within those limits we must now go into the 
production of equipment exactly as if we were preparing 
for the emergency of war. 

We must remember that in World War II we used a 
system we called lend-lease, and I heard often in my head- 
quarters people criticize this scheme of lend-lease. I never 
could feel that way about it, and I will tell you why, ladies 
and gentlemen. It took a rifle and a man to go out and 
advance the cause of the Allies against the enemies we had. 
If the United States could provide merely the rifle and get 
someone else to carry it in order to do the work that was 
necessary, 1 was perfectly content. 

I believe in this thinking, particularly today. If we can 
put munitions in the hands of people that we know will serve 
on the side that is essential to our future security, to the 
kind of life our grandchildren are going to live, the only thing 
we need to know is that they are going forward with us. 
They are not lagging in their hearts or in their efforts. 

I would say that in this particular subject of equipment 
the United States faces again the great proposition of trans- 
ferring so much of its great productive capacity into the ter- 
rible business of producing munitions of war. You gentle- 
men are going to find it one of your most difficult, but at the 
same time one of your most important and immediate tasks. 


RECIPROCAL ACTION 


I believe as of now that with that equipment we will find 
a great rejuvenation in western morale. What we are try- 
ing to do, ladies and gentlemen, is to start a sort of reciprocal 
action across the Atlantic. We do one thing which inspires 
our friends to do something, and that gives us greater con- 
fidence in their thoroughness, their readiness for sacrifice. We 
do something more and we establish an upward-going spiral 
which meets this problem of strength and morale. The only 
thing that can defeat us is to establish a descending spiral 
born of suspicion, unreadiness on the part of each of us to 
do his job, the job that he knows in his own heart he must do. 


I should like to bring to your attention a few things that 
I think are important to remember. Enemy propaganda has 
among other things, as it is reflected in the European press, 
tried to make it appear that the whole job is hopeless. He 
has shouted it from the housetops. If they say it is hopeless, 
they must have a purpose. Let us not believe too freely 
enemy propaganda, or the propaganda of somebody who 
wants to defeat our peaceful, our sane, our utterly just 
purposes. Let us not forget the strength of America, its 
great people, its history, its broad acres, its productive capac- 
ity, its great capacity for leadership. And then let us keep 
in our minds the kind of organization we shall have when we 
bind that up heart and soul and in material ways with our 
friends across the sea. 


I come back again for a moment to the question of morale. 
Nobody can defend another nation. The true defense of a 
nation must be found in its own soul, and you cannot import 
a soul. We must make sure that the heart and soul of 
Europe is right. That is one of the obligations, gentlemen, 
that is imposed on me and my staff. I cannot conceive that 
the United States ever consented to accept the responsibility 
for acting in Western Europe except with those two reserva- 
tions, that their representatives would do their utmost to see 
that they were all advancing together and that the United 
States was not being made merely an Atlas to carry the world 
upon its shoulders. I can see that each one of you in your 
great responsibilities as the lawmakers of this Nation has an 
element and a part of that responsibility individually. But 
we must not watch that so closely that we fail to get out in 


front to provide the leadership that will make this thing a 
complete success. 


PATIENT LEADERSHIP 


So this faith in America is one that lies at the bottom of 
this whole thing. Faith that the leadership she can provide 
will inspire the same kind of feeling, the same kind of effort 
in our friends abroad. And there I am sure we must exercise 
a bit of patience. It takes some time for our purposes-—no 
matter how plainly we think they may be written upon the 
wall—it takes some time for others to understand those pur- 
poses and to gain faith in them. Remember, we have our own 
doubts and divisions, and we have our own debates. Think 
how that is multiplied in Europe where there are 10 of these 
nations in this organization, and they have all of the national- 
istic factors to increase the intensity of the debate. We must 
have patience. Some of their problems are very, very serious. 
France, in the war against communism in Indochina, is losing 
monthly more than half of the men she can produce as instruc- 
tors, the instructors they need to produce the army in France 
which they are so desperately trying to do. They have prom- 
ised in spite of that to have by the end of the year 1953 
roughly 25 battle-ready divisions. That is the kind of effort 
they are making. 

Britain has similar things to face. Others, too, have prob- 
lems. So while we may get a bit impatient when we think 
they do not see instantly what we are trying to do and what 
they should do in order to have the effort mutual and equal, 
we must have patience, ladies and gentlemen. Leadership 
must have patience or it cannot succeed. 


And now there is one other point. I tried desperately to 
bring to you gentlemen specific types of comparisons that 
would convince you today of Europe’s intent and of Europe’s 
accomplishments, but when I| tried to take such items as the 
proportion of gross national product that is turned into mili- 
tary purposes, when | tried to take the terms of enlistment, 
or the terms of service under conscription, when I tried to 
take the number of men that are actually in uniform or the 
kind of force they were trying to produce, the amount of 
their national budget that is put into military purposes, I 
found it impossible to make such comparisons. I started to 
talk about it in one nation and a man said to me, “General, 
we are amazed at the amount of your national product that 
you can devote to this great purpose. We understand that you 
are going to put about 20 percent of your gross national prod- 
uct into military or semimilitary purposes. Come with me, 
come out to the villages and come to the farms and see what 
a 5-percent reduction in our standard of living means.” I 
looked at that squarely in the face. 


I would like to bring you specific criteria, and I find myself 
disappointed in being unable to do so. I do come back to this, 
however, the defense of freedom is exactly like the apprecia- 


tion for freedom, it is in the heart. It is a job that each of 
us here can do. 


And though I cannot bring you back specific criteria by 
which you may judge for yourselves in the materialistic way, 
I do hope earnestly that each of you will take the opportunity 
to go to Europe and see whether you appreciate and sense 
this coming rejuvenation, this great determination that I 
think I sense. I assure you that when I get a headquarters 
established every one of you will be welcome there. Some of 
you were in my headquarters some years ago. It will be a 
nice return visit if you come back. 


The cost of peace is going to be a sacrifice, a very great 
sacrifice individually and nationally. But the total war is 
tragedy; it is probably the suicide of civilization. 
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A Moment or Decision 


I came back, ladies and gentlemen, with the purpose of 
rendering just a report. It is not my proper role to be exhort- 
ng the Members. | am trying now to make my words those 
of education; | am trying to make them those of deep convic- 
tion that the world, our world, has arrived at a moment of 
decision. I have come to the conclusion that we can go on 
tollowing the basic principles of our system safely and surely, 
ubject to the tasks that I have here so briefly tried to outline. 
We can do it without constituting of ourselves or of our 
a threat to any other nation. Any attempt so to de- 
it would be for propaganda purposes only. 

| close, ladies and gentlemen, on one note only which I 
have not to this moment mentioned, because it does not lie 
ompletely within my province, but it is important. That is 
sir own efforts to let the world understand what we are 
‘bout, what we are, and sometimes our own efforts to have 
our own people understand what we are trying to do. In 
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any event, I believe that the United States needs a very, very 
much stronger information service. In our case I would not 
call it propaganda, because the truth is all we need. We do 
not have to falsify the record nor our intentions. 

I think most of you know it has been my invariable prac- 
tice when I appear before a body such as this to ask for a 
question period. As has been explained to you by your Pre- 
siding Officer, it was decided that it was impossible today. 
But I am, I believe, going to be in joint meetings with four 
committees of the Congress. I assure you that, so far as it 
lies within my power to do so, I will answer as honestly and 
sincerely as I know how every single question which you 
may choose to ask me. 

This has been a very great honor, ladies and gentlemen. I 
cannot tell you how much it means to me that you have 
assembled to hear the conclusions that I have drawn and the 
beliefs that I hold with respect to this very, very great task. 

Thank you very much. 


We Should Revise Our Foreign Policies 


THE PROBLEMS WE FACE 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 


F Broadcast over Mutual Broadcasting System,* New York City, February 9, 1951 


ELLOW AMERICANS, I have been urged by many 

thousands of you to again discuss with you our foreign 

\ responsibility rests upon me to speak out 

from fifty vears of personal experience with most of the 
peoples of the free world and with Russia and China. I have 
been entrusted during thirty-five years with high responsi- 
bilities by my countrymen. 


policies. 


| should like to address you through the rose-colored spec- 
tacles of idealism and the need of free nations to defend free 
men, 

But | would be doing my country a disservice if I did not 


take into account the realities in this endangered world. 


There is nothing sacrosanct about foreign policies as wit- 
ness the tombstones which have been erected over many of 
them in the last 10 years. They bear the inscriptions Unde- 
clared War, The Alliance with Stalin, Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Dismantling of German Peacetime Industry, The 
Promoting of Mao Tse-tung. 

Many men, including myself, have demanded the revision 
of these policies at each wrong turning. 

The rightness of our many proposals has been proved by 
time. I shall recall only two of them for your test. 
President, | refused recognition 
of the Soviet Government. I knew from ample experience, 
and their own documents, that this bloody conspiracy against 
mankind would flood our country through this open door with 
Fifth Columns and spies; that they would sabotage our 
national lite and government. Every American knows they 
have done just that. 


Nineteen years ago, as 


\bout ten vears ago, on June 29, 1941, in a great crisis | 
urged the revision of our policies to meet the greatest danger 
that had come to the American people. 

Mr. Roosevelt had proposed a tacit alliance of the United 
States with Stalin and his Communist Russia. Britain was 
then safe because of the diversion of Hitler’s armies to an 
attack on Russia. A few sentences from that address were: 


“| Now we find ourselves promising aid to Stalin and 
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his militant Communist conspiracy against the whole 
democratic ideals of the world... . 

‘It makes the whole argument of our joining the war to 
bring the four freedoms to mankind a gargantuan jest... . 

“If we go further and join the war and we win, then we 

have won for Stalin the grip of Communism on Russia and 

more opportunity for it to extend in the world.” 

I said these two dictators—Stalin and Hitler—were locked 
in deadly combat, that statesmanship required the United 
States to stand aside in watchful waiting, armed to the teeth; 
that the day would come when these nations 

‘“... Will be sufficiently exhausted to listen to the mili- 
tary, economic and moral powers of the United States and 
at that moment and that moment only can the United 

States promote a just and lasting peace.” ** 

Remember this was in June, 1941, almost ten years ago. 
Need | remind you that the grip of Communism in this 
decade has spread slavery from 200,000,000 to 800,000,000 
people? And we have no peace. ; 

1 could recall a dozen more instances, some within the past 
12 months. , 

Our Pros_tems Now 


In order to reach any conclusions as to the wise course for 
America to pursue in the critical issues which confront us 
we must again and again appraise the constantly-shifting 
forces moving in the world. 

Uhe problems which we face are of far larger dimensions 
than the current discussion on sending contingents of Ameri- 
can boys to Europe. 

Their appraisal must also include: 

1. Land war strengths. 

2. The defense of the American people and the Western 
Hemisphere. 

>? ° . . 

3. Our economic capacity over a long period. 

+. The United Nations. 

5. Our policies in the Far East. 

6. The North Atlantic Military alliance. 
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Policies in these six categories cannot be separated from 
each other—they are all interlocked. 

We must appraise the sombre facts around these points 
before we can map a national direction. We must not shrink 
from clear-minded appraisal of our strengths, our weaknesses 
and the attainment of the purposes to which the Congress has 
committed us. 

LAND War STRENGTHS 


We may again appraise as best we can the present military 
strengths for land war in the world. 

I am fully aware of the shortcomings of the term “divi- 
sions” as a measuring device for comparative military 
strength, but it is the nearest to a common descriptive unit 
that we have. 

The Kremlin-directed horde has under arms and in reserves 
probably 300 combat divisions, with 30,000 tanks. I am now 
told they have over 20,000 mostly tactical planes and they 
have with their satellites probably fifty million men available 
for cannon fodder. 

In World War II, when Russia was without the satellites, 
the Germans failed with 240 well-equipped divisions to over- 
come her. With her allies of General Manpower, General 
Space, General Winter and General Scorched Earth, she had 
stopped the Germans even before Lend-Lease had reached 
her. 

The nations of Europe in the Atlantic Pact have at the 
present moment less than 20 equipped and trained combat 
divisions available for European action. 


There is here a stark reality upon which our foreign poli- 
cies must be based. With any seeable land forces from non- 
Communist nations, even including the United States, a land 
offensive against the Communists could bring no military 
victory, no political conclusion. But that does not mean that 
there are no other methods of stopping the Kremlin’s ambi- 
tions. 

THe DEFENSE OF Our GIBRALTAR OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


The second stark realism upon which our foreign policies 
must be based is the defense of the Western Hemisphere. Its 
defense is not only in our interests but is in the interests of 
free men everywhere for all time. 

Much criticism is offered, even to a discussion of this ques- 
tion. An atmosphere of hurry, rush, anxiety is being devel- 
oped the effect of which is to make it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the American people to judge their own situation. 

I may say at once that with proper economic action this 
Hemisphere can be made self-contained in critical raw ma- 
terials. From a long professional career and from years as 
Secretary of Commerce dealing with such questions, I might 
qualify in this field. 

Further, unless we so dissipate our strength as to become 
a beaten and crushed people, we will be able to keep sea lanes 
open. 

Moreover, this Hemisphere can be defended from Com- 
munist armies come what will. It is still surrounded with a 
great moat. To transport such invading armies over 3,000 
miles across the Atlantic or 6,000 miles across the Pacific 
would require transport ships and naval protection which the 
Russians do not possess and which they could not build or 
seize, no matter what further countries they occupy. If we 
have a proper naval and air strength, we could sink them in 
mid-ocean. With somewhat more attention paid to our de- 
fense, this would apply to invasion via the Bering Straits. 
Hitler could not even cross the English Channel. Atomic 
bombs do not transport troops over the ocean. 


Communist armies can no more get to Washington than 
any allied armies can get to Moscow. 

No responsible military man denies these two conclusions. 

The American people should not be frightened into rash 
action by fear that we cannot survive. I am not advocating 
isolationism. But if other nations should fail, we may be 
isolated by force of circumstances and against our will. 

We might go into a period hard to endure, but this nation 
can stick it out. 


Our AMERICAN Economic CAPACITY 


The third stark realism upon which our policies must be 
built is our economic capacity. The bleak outlook of the 
world may well last for more than a decade—possibly two of 
them. 

The new budget calls for federal spending of over $71.6 
billion. This $71 billions alone, plus state and local expen- 
ditures, is about 37% of our national income. 

That is beyond the long endurance of any nation and is 
fatal to the preservation of a system of free men. 

The President has asked for a large increase in taxes. We 
will need also to increase state and local government taxes. 

This burden is going to fall on people with smaller in- 
comes. The proof of this is easy. 

If all personal incomes above the level of a United States 
Senator were confiscated it would yield only about $2.5 
billion of additional revenues. But confiscation would stop 
most people earning the $2 billion. We must also remember 
that excise and corporation taxes in most part are ultimately 
passed on to the consumer or these milch cows would die. 

Grim austerity must enter the door of every American 
home. 

Even before these burdens are actually imposed there are 
stark signs of economic strain. The purchasing power of the 
dollar has fallen 20% in six months. The stock boom indi- 
cates that many people are seeking flight from inflation. Our 
already gigantic government debts permit little expansion 
without inflation of credit. Two wars prove economic con- 
trols cannot wholly stop inflation. The only and surest road 
away from inflation is to accept the President's wise proposal 
to “Pay-as-you-go.” 

But we simply cannot carry this expenditure or such tax 
load for long. 

The economic destruction of the United States is one of 
the means by which Stalin hopes to overcome us. 

Tue Unirep Nations 

The fourth focal point of our thinking must be the United 
Nations. 

Our stark reality here is the lack of cohesion and unity in 
the free nations. Even some of our European Allies are 
anxious to appease the Chinese branch of the Kremlin on 
policies of the United Nations. 

Despite this, we must not forget that the aspiration of 
mankind for over a century has been to find peace by collec- 
tive action against aggressors. The United Nations was built 
on this same central idea as the Concert of Europe and the 
League of Nations. Halting and faulty as it may be, we can- 
not abandon this idea and this hope. 

But it must be clear that the U.N. for the present will not 
be a substantial protection from Communist aggression. 


Our Po.iciges IN THE Far East 


Our men are holding heroically to the mission assigned 
us by the United Nations in Korea. We are suffering great 


losses. General Marshall says we must send 15,000 men a 
month. We cannot yet see the end. But if we were to drive 
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all the enemy out of Korea, how much of our armies must 
remain there to protect the Koreans? 

Japan, Formosa and the Philippines are vital links in our 
national security. This must not be minimized by nations 
anxious to direct our energies all to Europe. We will need 
retain much military strength in the Pacific to protect these 
areas. 

Certainly there is little stark reality in talking about 
American ground divisions in Europe at the present time in 
view of our involvement in Asia and our needs in Alaska. 


Tue Nortu ATLANTIC Pact 


‘The sixth consideration in our decisions revolves around 
the North Atlantic Pact and the proposals to start another 
American expeditionary land army to Europe. 

Current statements stretch this Pact far beyond its text. 
The Pact provides that the nations shall aid each other in 


- case of an attack. There has been no attack. 


Moreover, at the time of the ratification of that Alliance 
the Administration, through the Secretary of State and the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, gave positive 
assurances that under the Pact no expeditions of American 
ground troops would be sent to Europe. That certainly, at 
least, meant no forces to Europe prior to attack. Our partici- 
pation, prior to an attack, was to be limited to munitions. 
‘The Pact being the will of the American people through the 
Congress, and in the faith in it’s text and those promises, | 
supported the Alliance. 

But last fall it became evident that the Administration was 
contemplating sending ground troops to Europe. It was also 
evident that after years of gigantic American subsidies, the 
European Atlantic Pact nations had done nothing of conse- 
quence toward their own defense. Former Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill had repeatedly and forthrightly stated 
this fact—the last occasion being only a few weeks ago. 

I made two addresses in protest. Judging by the scolding 
of the European press, I may have helped to start them 
thinking. 

‘Then General Eisenhower was appointed to organize their 
military strength. And the General has become the potent 
symbol of the policy of at once sending American ground 
troops to Kurope. 

The American people are indebted to General Eisenhower 
for many great services. He has magnificent fitness both for 
the command and the stimulation of spirit and action among 
the Allies in Europe. 

But his appointment dovs not commit the American people 
as to policy. 

The stark reality in Western Continental Europe is their 
large Communist parties and the disunities which gnaw 
at their vitals. Their prejudices prevent taking Spain into the 
Alliance, she has 20 divisions and the most denfensible area in 
Europe. For some reason ‘Turkey and Greece are excluded 
trom the Alliance. 

Equally vital is the fact that there is little hope of adequate 
land defense of Europe without West German participation. 
Two months ago detailed plans and great progress were 
announced. Now it is decided that West German military 
participation is out or can wait. 

From press reports based on information from European 
officials and from General Eisenhower's statements, it would 
appear that his army, including the two American divisions 
now in Germany, will start with 9 or possibly 10 divisions ; by 
the end of two years, including American divisions, it would 
seem to be 35 or 40 divisions. 

The stark reality here is that such any army is not one- 
third of the strength of the enemy. 


America is at present the major deterrent to the Kremlin's 
ambitions of world conquest. There is nothing that Stalin 
would like more than to get the United States into his 
clutches by fighting us on the ground in Europe. There lies 
his overwhelming strength. 

Disaster could thus come to the American Hemisphere 
with no salvation to Europe. 


THe AMERICAN PEOPLE NEED ANSWERS 
To SoME QUESTIONS 


The American people should have more information be- 
fore they risk trying a third expedition of ground troops to 
Europe. 

Any defense line in Europe must be over 400 miles long. 
Will our responsible leaders make a public statement that 
the forces so far proposed, can defend this line against odds 
of two or three-to-one? We have tried this in Korea. 

Will our responsible leaders tell us whether they contem- 
plate the proposed American contingents as only an install- 
ment? Does not this contribution and our huge increase in 
the Army budget imply many more American divisions? Do 
the American people know the whole truth? 


ALTERNATIVE POLICIES 


Despite all these stark realities and these problems, I have 
believed there is a way to at least an uneasy peace for the 
world. 

In my address six weeks ago, I stated that we should not 
land men or send money to Europe until large European 
forces were in sight. I was well aware of the obligation 
assumed by the Congress to give aid in case of attack. It was 
my view that we should hold to the text of the Pact and I 
urged “arming our air and navy to the teeth.” 

I suggest that air power and the navy is the alternative 
to sending American land divisions to Europe. With our 
gigantic productive capacity and within cur economic strength 
we can build and sustain overwhelming air and sea forces 
and hold them on our home ground ready in case of attack. 

Stalin well knows we could carry on that kind of war for 
his destruction for indefinite years. 

The air threat has been during four years the most power- 
ful deterrent to any attack on Western Europe. It is far 
more powerful than pouring American divisions into the reach 
of this Asiatic horde. I am suggesting no attack, I am sug- 
gesting the very protection for Western Europe and our own 
defense which the Senate contemplated when it ratified the 
Atlantic Pact. 

There are other reasons for such a policy 
and economic. 

Manifestly if attack on Europe came, the free world would 
be inferior in ground forces. Such a ground war would at 
best be a war of defense. In the air we would have the 
offensive. An Air Force has range, speed, flexibility and strik- 
ing power which can come nearer gaining a decision than 
allied ground armies. Especially is this true for in an air 
war the Communist horde would be without a large part of 
its ground allies, General Manpower, General Space, Gen- 
eral Winter and General Scorched Earth. 

The whole Korean tragedy is developing proof that the 
way to punish aggressors is from the air and sea and not by 
land armies. It would be infinitely less costly in dead and 
disaster. 

The unbearable strain on our economic system will come 
from trying to do five things at the same time. That is, to 
maintain armies in the Pacific; to build up an air force; a 
naval force; to furnish munitions to nations who are 
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determined to defend themselves; and beyond that to send 
land armies to Europe. Our economy cannot carry this load 
for long. 

I can give you an indication of the lesser economic strain 
to attain the same or more power by air than ground forces. 

To train, equip, place in Europe, and maintain for one 
year 10 of the usual combinations of American divisions 
would cost about $4.5 billion. This same sum would for 
example, purchase and man 390 B-36 long-range bombers 
compared to 60 of them at present. If neither went into 
battle, the annual cost of the 10 divisions would be about $3 


billion and that of such a segment of the air force less than 
$1 billion. 


Points OF REVISION OF Our ForeEIGN POLIcIES 


I can most clearly state the points of foreign policies in 
which many of us believe at this time by summarizing a 
program. No program can be perfect—none without risk. 
For the present | suggest: 

1. We should devote our overwhelming productive power 
to air and naval strength and supply of munitions. 


2. If the Europeans are attacked, we should be prepared 
and use such overwhelming air and naval power to the limit 
and ‘keep it up until the aggressor has had enough. The 
Kremlin knows that we are committed by the Congress to do 
this. I believe that reserve, if large enough, is Europe’s real 
protection. 

3. We should supply munitions to nations doing their ut- 
most to defend themselves. 

4. From the starkly realistic, economic, political and 
military reasons which I have given you, my personal convic- 
tion is that we should not create land armies for expeditions 
into the quicksands of either Europe or China. I do not 
want to even start on the road to another Korea. 

5. There are those who think we should send more divi- 
sions to Europe for their encouragement even before there is 
an attack. To them, I urge watchful waiting until much 
more military strength has been developed by Europe itself 
and there is more evidence they have resolved their disunities. 

6. We must reduce our national expenditures to a level 
we can carry over a long term of years, and at the same time 
avoid economic disaster which can destroy freedom in 
America. 

Senator Byrd estimates that $8.6 billion of proposed non- 
defense expenditures in the budget could be reduced or post- 
poned. We should spend all we can afford on air, navy and 
munitions rather than large armies. 


7. We can and must defend Formosa, the Philippines and 
Japan. We can do that by naval and air forces. 

As to Korea, we should demand of the United Nations 
that they call for a stop of supplies to Communist China by 
the non-Communist nations. 

Since Red China is making war on our American armies, 
we should free Chiang Kai-shek to do what he wishes in 
China and furnish him munitions. 


8. I proposed 3 years ago that we should give full inde- 
pendence to Japan and Western Germany under represen- 
tative governments. During 100 years these nations were the 
great dams against these Russian-controlled hordes. In the 
last war we may have been engaged in a great crusade for 
freedom of mankind, but we certainly destroyed these two 
dams. The sooner they are given their independence the 


sooner, for their own security, they will resume their ancient 
role. 


9. Recently I proposed that if the nations of Europe failed 
we should, as a prudent nation, have in mind a second line 
of air and naval defense based upon the foreign shores of the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans both North and South, and I 
may add the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean. 


10. Congress should recover its constitutional authority 
over starting wars. It could certainly do so through its pow- 
ers over the purse. 


In CoNCLUSION 


I have proposed no retreat, no withdrawal. I have pro- 
posed no repudiation of treaties or obligations. Rather I have 
proposed that the pledges to the Congress and the American 
people be kept. I have proposed that we stop, look and listen 
before we start on a road of land war that risks the loss of all 
civilization. 

I propose no good to Stalin. His greatest hope is to get us 
into a land war. 

Before we go off the deep end of steps toward another 
land war in Europe, let us remember that we have fought 
two such wars hoping to bring peace and we have no peace. 
We should be prepared to make heavy sacrifices to help. But 
we should do so with common sense, within our strength, 
with the long view of history in mind. 

The essence of this program I have proposed is to effec- 
tively restrain our enemies from attack upon our allies or 
ourselves. It is the best chance of peace—even if it is an 
uneasy peace. 

If we pursue the lines of our own genius and resources, 
we can meet this—the greatest menace of a century. 

And being in the right the Almighty is on our side. 


Blueprint for Victory 


LET US BE COLDLY OBJECTIVE 
By STYLES BRIDGES, United States Senator from New Hampshire 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., January 15, 1951 


R. PRESIDENT, we of the Eighty-second Con- 

gress have convened at the beginning of the second 

half of the twentieth century. America has faced 
peril at many times in her history, but never since the dark 
days of Valley Forge has America faced such a desperate 
fight to survive as a free nation. 


America is fighting world war III, today—now. Make 
no mistake. Not one of America’s leaders has dared tell the 





people this simple truth—a truth so evident that the people 
can see it for themselves. 

Dictators do not declare war. Dictators wage war. At 
this very hour the free world is fighting a war with Commu- 
nist Russia, a war far more deadly than any in the recorded 
history of mankind. 

It is not a formal war, fought according to the rules of a 
chivalry long dead. This is modern, twentieth-century war, 
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an insidious war, a war in which deceit, trickery, subversion, 
propaganda, and double-dealing are as much the weapons as 
are tanks, planes, and warships. 

World war III began before World War II was ended. 
For seven long years we -have lost the battles of world war 
Il]. But it took some 45,000 American casualties of the con- 
flict in Korea to make the American people realize this is a 
real war. 

‘There is a deadly parallel between the world today and 
the world of 1940. In that year the dictator was Hitler, and 
his tyranny was called fascism or naziism. Hitler wheeled 
his divisions into position in Western Europe, and confronted 
the free nations which had burrowed into the Maginot line. 
While the free nations hoped there would be no war, Hitler 
proceeded, by conquest and deceitful diplomacy, to reduce 
Eastern Europe. While the Allies fought a phony war, 
Hitler proceeded to make secure his eastern front. 

In 1915, on a global scale, we find a similar situation. The 
Communists have arrayed their divisions in Europe and in 
the Middle East. The free nations quaver in the face of 
this threat. Meanwhile, in Asia, the Kremlin is attempting 
to reduce and secure its eastern front. 

Let us be coldly objective. In this stage of world war III, 
there are five major fronts. The active shooting front is in 
Korea. ‘The cold fronts are in the Middle East and Europe. 
There is the home front in America. Finally, there is the 
front behind the iron curtain. There is a Communist objective 
in each of these fronts. The Soviets must achieve victory on 
each if they are to achieve their objective for the conquest 
of the world. 

In Asia the Red imperialists seek to gain the objectives of 
unlimited manpower and raw materials, with a secondary 
purpose of bleeding America’s strength. 

In the Middle East the objective is that primary essential 
of modern warfare—oil. 

In Europe the objective is industrial potential and know- 
how. In America their purpose is to raise false issues, to 
weaken, to divide, to disrupt. Behind the iron curtain they 
seek to destroy opposition, and by lies to frighten their people 
into hating America. 

Much has been said in recent weeks of the great debate 
facing the Eighty-second Congress. It is implied that the 
issue is our foreign policy. ‘The issue, I submit, is not for- 
eign policy. When a nation engages in war its foreign policy 
is replaced by its strategic concept of how to gain the vic- 
tory. Our debate is not with regard to policy. The issue 
is one of strategy. It is not how to prevent war. It is how 
to win that war. 

It is time the administration and the Congress faced 
squarely this issue. How many battles must we lose before 
we realize we are fighting a grim, bloody, no-holds-barred 
war. to hte finish with Communist Russia ? 





This is an hour for new beginnings. 
America needs a government which will begin anew by 
irowing off indecision, inaction, quibbling, and side issues. 
There are forms of human slavery which man had better 
die opposing than submit to. The most degrading of these 
is Soviet communism. ‘Twice in this century the productive 
force, the physical courage, and the moral will of America 
have been the decisive factors in saving the world from an 
endless night of slavery. 


; 


But the vice of tyranny is that it ever forgets and it never 
learns. 

It is time we let Soviet Russia know that America will 
never surrender freedom. Let the Communists ponder well 
on this. Other dictators have mistaken our will, have mis- 
calculated our intent. 


Let Josef Stalin and his Politburo understand this: Since 
they are determined to rule the world, since they persist in 
subjugating free peoples, they will inevitably encounter the 
unconquerable will of America. 

Let the Kremlin think on these words, words which diplo- 
matic niceties preclude: Since they are bent on war and con- 
quest, they shall have it. ‘They shall have it with all the 
strength this Nation can summon—with every freeman who 
will fight against slavery for his birthright of freedom. 

Historically and up to this hour of new beginning, all 
nations which have wanted peace have found America ever 
willing to have peace—honorable peace, peace with freedom 
and justice. The choice has been made not by us, but by 
the Kremlin. 

On this we all agree: They will not take away our freedom. 

Today America faces a crisis which demands unity. We 
are being asked to rally to the support of men and policies 
which have failed. In all fairness, is it possible to build unity 
on failure, on incompetence, on expediency? Any Senator 
has only to read his mail to know there has been a real, a seri- 
ous—yes, a critical—deterioration in the public’s confidence 
in its leadership. 

The very essence of government is to foresee the future. 

Even the most naive citizen is aware of the succession of 
failures on the part of the administration to foresee the future 
which has brought about the shooting phase of a global war. 
There is no need to recite this record. It is too well known. 
The time for bitterness and recrimination is past. 

We must compose our differences, and we must agree not 
on a policy to prevent war, but a strategy to win war. 

Today I offer a blueprint for victory. This is a positive 
program, a constructive approach. I readily concede that 
those who support it must break with the thinking of the 
past. In a traditionally American way they must boldly 
plan for the world of today and tomorrow. 

The people must understand an accomplished fact: The 
United States has been committed to a continuing policy of 
collective security. 

I believe America must stand by her commitments. I be- 
lieve America must take the leadership in making collective 
security effective. 

It is vital that we have a global strategy grounded on the 
basic concept that America is the hard core of the free world’s 
strength. We must conserve that strength and must budget 
its use. It is essential that America does not dissipate its 
strength in indecisive incidents in the four corners of the 
globe. American power must be brought to bear on the key 
fronts. 

In a broad sense, as I have indicated, this war will be 
fought on five fronts. While it is not our intention to lose 
on any of these fronts, it is clear that America alone cannot 
overcome the enemy except on the home front. 

It is also clear that American can very largely furnish 
four of the five components of victory. Our Nation has 
productive capacity equal to that of the rest of the world, we 
have air power we have sea power, and we have the atomic 
bomb in quantity. We lack the manpower to fight land wars 
single handed. We must husband our strength for use to 
the free world’s greatest advantage in the five-front war . 

The problem, then, is the issue of our global strategy. We 
have three original choices. 

We can continue by inaction and indecision to. lose this 
war in large and small incidents, while refusing to admit we 
are engaged in all-out conflict. 

Or we can draw lines on maps, erect imaginary walls, 
establish perimeters, and let the initiative remain with the 
enemy. 
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Or we can adopt the course I advocate. We can recog- 
nize that this is total war, that each day Russia delays the 
shooting on the fronts in Europe and the Mid-east gives us 
that much longer to increase our strength and marshal the 
forces of freedom; that our ultimate victory is to be won by 
harassing the dictators on the three fronts in Europe, Asia, 
and the Middle East, while driving a wedge between the 
Communist rulers and their common people—those miser- 
able human slaves who yearn for peace and freedom just as 
we do. 

This is not the so-called preventive war. Such argument 
is specious. If we admit the truth that we are already in 
war, that free peoples, including American soldiers, are fight- 
ing and dying, and have been for many months, this muddle 
will suddenly come into sharp focus. We are in war. We 
cannot fight to prevent this war. We must fight to win 
this: war. 

Above all else, let us forthrightly admit the great fallacy 
of our past policy. We have patiently and persistently tried 
to negotiate with Stalin and his criminal conspirators. We 
have failed. By now we should realize that the Soviet imperi- 
alists are the incarnation of willful evil. We cannot nego- 
tiate with Stalin. We had as well try to treat with Satan. 

If there remains a place for policy, let it be this: Let us 
ever hold out to the slave peoples the hope for peace and 
freedom with but one condition—the condition that they 
purge themselves of their Communist leaders bent on the 
conquest of mankind, in order to join with us. 

I offer a blueprint for victory: 

First. The peoples of all the free world must assure them- 
selves of competent leadership. American responsibility prob- 
ably is greatest, for our leaders must inspire all nations. It 
is imperative that President Truman call new men to his 
executive department, men capable of restoring the confi- 
dence and regaining the support of the American people. 

Second. America’s crying need is military manpower, com- 
bat troops. We must raise the ratio of fighting men to the 
total already in uniform. We must enact a universal mili- 
tary service and training act. 

Third. We need more modern weapons now—guns, tanks, 
planes, ships. This means all-out industrial mobilization and 
round-the-clock production. 

Fourth. Over-all ceilings should have been placed on 
prices, wages, and allocations of materials months ago. 

Fifth. The North American continent is the hard core of 
freedom’s strength. It is urgent that we protect America 
with a modern radar screen in depth, correlated with the 
most modern interceptor aircraft on full combat alert. 

Sixth. Civilian restraints must be matched by government 
austerity. The frills of bureaucracy must be ruthlessly 
stripped away. Hand-outs must be abolished. Nonessen- 
tial spending must be stopped. 

Seventh. Only after governmental economies are a fact, 
should the Congress have the gall to ask the American citi- 
zen to pay additional taxes; and then the tax program should 
be fair, equitable, and aimed at encouraging free enterprise. 

Eighth. Any progrm for victory must be predicated on 
a loyal, competent, vigorous American State Department. I 
demand that this administration rid the State Department of 
the architects of disaster, the termites, and the muddled in- 
competents whose thinking has led us from victory to dis- 
aster, to war, in five short years. 

Ninth. We must encourage and assist anti-Communist 
movements throughout the world, especially those move- 
ments operating behind the iron curtain. 


Tenth. We should take immediate steps to protect the 


security of our combat forces against the senseless advertis- 
ing of troop movements and dispositions, the type and quan- 
tity of our military equipment, and the location of new 
defense installations. 

Eleventh. We must budget our military and economic 
assistance to free nations on the basis of their demonstrated 
will to fight communism. America cannot be expected to guar- 
antee the freedom of nations which coddle Communists and 
trade with the enemy. 

Twelfth. The confusion of military strategy by diplo- 
matic policy in Asia is ridiculous. We must realistically face 
the fact that we are at war with Russian communism in 
Asia. The administration must give General MacArthur 
the authority to fight a military war. This means bombing 
enemy supply lines and supply bases; accepting the help ot 
Nationalist China; assisting, with materiel and naval sup- 
port, the Nationalist invasion of the mainland, through the 
establishment of numerous beachhead perimeters. If the 
administration cannot obtain authority from the United 
Nations or if the administration is unwilling to grant such 
authority, America’s land army should be withdrawn from 
the fight in Korea which diplomacy renders hopeless. 

Thirteenth. We have at last returned our Ambassador to 
Madrid. Now let us be consistent: Let us invite Spain with 
her anti-Communist army to join our war. 

Fourteenth. We should create an American Foreign 
Legion of anti-Communists—with or without the consent 
of governments which call on us to defend them against 
Russian aggression. 

Fifteenth. We must immediately sign with Japan a peace 
treaty which will permit that country to arm for its own 
defense and to exploit its production potential in the cause 
of the free nations. 

Sixteenth. We must exert the utmost economic pressure 
on communism, through a blockade of Red China and the 
imposition of sanctions against trade of any military signifi- 
cance between the free world and the slave world. 

Seventeenth. We must recognize that United Nations’ 
failures are the result of strong Communist obstruction and 
weak American leadership. The United Nations can survive 
as the instrument of collective security if we insist that 
cooperation become a two-way street for free nations. Obvi- 
ously, Communist nations should be thrown out of the United 
Nations if the very name of this organization is to have an\ 
meaning. 

Eighteenth. We must recall the dependents of all service- 
men, as well as civilians with nonofficial status, from the 
war fronts. They must not be permitted to become hostages 
of the slave nations in the event of all-out attack. 

Nineteenth. The administration should vigorously use 
every law on the books until we achieve absolute control of 
the Communist conspirators in America. 

Twentieth. Let us put an end to the diplomatic farce. We 
should immediately outlaw international communism by sev- 
ering diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia and her pup- 
pets. When the slave peoples cast out their Kremlin mas- 
ters, we can welcome them back to the family of nations. 
Until that day, we have enough home-bred spies without 
importing them from Russia. 

Mr. President, I hope my words today will penetrate the 
iron curtain, so that the Politburo will know Americans have 
taken off their gloves. 

I hope my words will help rekindle the will for freedom 
among the nations of all the earth. 

I hope I have made it plain that America will fight with 
her bare fists until this war is won, so that peace with justice 
will come at last to all mankind. 
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HE large percentage of votes received by me in the 
Democratic Primary last summer, together with the 
many evidences of good will received since then, have 
made me very grateful, very humble and somewhat embar- 
rassed. | am embarrassed because I realize fully my inability 
to accomplish in the administration of state affairs what is 
expected of me. Even so it is my purpose and my determina- 
tion to give to this state and its people the best there is in me. 
Within the next few days I shall send to the Legislature 


specific recommendations on a number of subjects. At this 
time I refer generally to a few. 





I recommend that the Legislature submit to the people at 
the next General Election a proposal for a Constitutional 
Convention to draft a new Constitution. 
I recommend that the Legislature ratify the three Amend- 
t ments to the Constitution approved at the recent election, 
4 including the amendment repealing the provision requiring 
payment of a poll tax as a requisite for suffrage. 

My investigation of the State government confirms an 
opinion | have long held, based on knowledge of the Federal 
Government, that the nearest approach to immortality on 
earth is a government bureau. 


A beginning has been made to effect the purposes of our 
Reorganization Act but we still have in the Executive Depart- 
ment more than 50 independent agencies and commissions. I 
urge that many of these be consolidated, and some abolished. 


We are a law abiding people. Criminal statistics show that 
in proportion to our population, we have fewer violators of 
the law than most states. However, we do have a few people 
who want to take the law into their own hands and regulate 
the morals and habits of others. 


If a man violates the law he should be arrested by local 
officers. If they fail to act and complaint is made to the State 
Law Enforcement Division, the offender will be arrested. If 
a man does not violate the law, no group of men has the right 
to assault him or to threaten and intimidate him. 


I recommend that the Legislature enact a law similar to the 
Alabama statute prohibiting persons over 16 years of age 
parading on the streets or highways while masked, and also 
to prohibit such persons entering upon the premises of a 
citizen to threaten or intimidate him. 

In this State there can be but one government, a govern- 
ment of the people under law. There can be but one Gover- 
nor, elected by the people, whose duty it is to see that the law 
is enforced. I am going to be that Governor. I do not need 
the assistance of the Ku Klux Klan nor do I want inter- 
ference by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


If we demand respect for state rights, we must discharge 
state responsibilities. A primary responsibility of a State is 
the education of its children. We have made great progress 
in that field. We spend for education more money in propor- 
tion to the income of the State than is spent on an average 
nationally. While we have done much, we must do more. 





Firm Stand by a United People 
May Prevent War 


CONSULTATION BEFORE NOT AFTER DECISIONS 
By JAMES F. BYRNES, Governor of South Carolina 
Delivered at Inauguration, Columbia, South Carolina, January 16, 1951 


It must be our goal to provide for every child in this State, 
white or colored, at least a graded school education. 


We must grant an increase in the pay for school teachers, 
and we must improve our school transportation system. 

We will never be able to give the boys and girls in the 
rural sections of the State the school buildings and equipment 
to which they are entitled as long as these facilities are 
furnished only by taxes on the real property of a school dis- 
trict. 

Funds spent for school buildings by local governments 
should be supplemented by a state building program. This 
program will involve the issuance over a period of twenty 
years of bonds to provide 75 million dollars for school con- 
struction. I shall submit a special message to the General 
Assembly on this subject. 

Preference in construction should be given where the need 
is greatest. Fifty percent of the building program should be 
for schools for colored children. Construction should begin 
as soon as the national emergency permits. 


One cannot speak frankly on this subject without men- 
tioning the race problem. It is our duty to provide for the 
races substantial equality in school facilities. We should do 
it because it is right. For me that is sufficient reason. 


If any person wants an additional reason, I say it is wise. 
Our Constitution provides there shall be separate schools for 
white and colored children. More than half a century ago the 
U. S. Supreme Court held that such a provision was not in 
conflict with the United States Constitution provided the 
facilities for the races were equal. 


Last Spring the Democratic Administration in Washington 
caused the United States Attorney General to intervene in 
several cases and urge on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment that the Court repudiate this decision and declare 
unconstitutional any law requiring separation of the races. 
The Supreme Court did not pass upon the question. 

Cases are now pending in the lower courts in this and in 
other States which will go to the Supreme Court, in which 
the complainants follow the lead of the President and ask the 
Court to abolish segregation in all schools. We must assume 
the Administration will again urge the Court to repudiate 
what is now the law of the land. 

I am hopeful that the Supreme Court will deny this appeal. 
The Court appreciates the necessity for continuity of law and 
the evil results that flow from uncertainty as to the law. I 
am hopeful, too, that if in a given case there is shown an hon- 
est effort to provide substantial equality of facilities, it will 
favorably influence the opinion of the Court. 

This is not a local problem. The races are separated in the 
schools of at least seventeen states of the Union, as well as the 
District of Columbia, under the jurisdiction of the Congress. 

What the leaders of the Administration do not realize is 
that if they succeed in abolishing segregation they will thereby 
endanger the public school system in many states. 

The overwhelming majority of colored people in this State 
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do not want to force their children into white schools. Just 
as the Negro preachers do not want their congregations to 
leave them and attend the churches of white people, the Negro 
teachers do not want their pupils to leave them and attend 
schools for white children. 

Except for the professional agitators, what the colored 
people want, and what they are entitled to, is equal facilities 
in their schools. We must see that they get them. 

Our hope must be that in this perilous period the National 
Administration will not urge either political proposals or 
socialistic programs which are certain to divide our people. 
But let there be no misunderstanding. While we will con- 
tinue to oppose such proposals, the Governor of South Caro- 
lina and the people of South Carolina will loyally support 
the foreign policy of the Government of the United States. 

In these days when the free world is threatened by a 
fanatical ideology, bent on world conquest, our duty to this 
Republic and to the world must be met with a display of 
unity. This is not only our duty, it is our great opportunity. 

The last vestige of isolation left the shores of America on 
the wings of the plane that carried the first atomic bomb to 
Hiroshima. 

That bomb brought an end to the war with Japan. The 
ending of that war brought to us the leadership of the free 
peoples of the -world. Now when freedom is threatened, free 
men and women must stand together. We in America must 
give to them the leadership expected of us because we love 
peace and have the power to defend it. 

In the defense of our common liberty, there is no place for 
political partisanship. At the water’s edge, let us stand to- 
gether. A united America is civilization’s last clear chance 
for survival. A divided America is the greatest temptation to 
Soviet conquest. 

We cannot meet the perils of this day with a Republican 
policy or a Democratic policy. We must have an American 
policy. 

The President of the United States is responsible for the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. He cannot abdicate his respon- 
sibility. But in the exercise of that difficult task he needs and 
should have the cooperation of all loyal Americans, regardless 
of their views on domestic questions. 

If we are to have a bi-partisan policy, the President should 
consult the leaders of the minority political party before and 
not after basic decisions of policy are made. Once decisions 
are made, consultation is a sham. 

A non-partisan or bi-partisan policy does not call for the 
suppression of honest debate and discussion. Neither the 
Executive nor the Legislative branch of government has a 
monopoly of wisdom and virtue. 

Responsible leaders can and should be assisted by construc- 
tive discussion of our foreign policies but that discussion 
should be dispassionate and dignified—not demagogic and 
destructive. These are not ordinary times and we should 
weigh our words. 

In the United Nations Charter we pledged ourselves to 
resist aggression. When the communists in North Korea 
invaded the South Korean Republic we redeemed that pledge. 

We have borne the brunt of that fight. We were disap- 
pointed that the Nations which voted with us to condemn the 
aggression did not contribute more troops to fight the in- 
vaders. But we discharged our duty. The North Korean 
aggressors were driven back and rendered powerless. 

Then when the people of America were made happy by 
the hope that our boys would be on their way home by 
Christmas, we were confronted with another and totally 
different war of aggression. Communist China attacked the 
forces of the United Nations. 


They have now invaded South Korea. The greatly out- 
numbered soldiers of the United Nations, fighting as valiantly 
as have any soldiers in the history of the world, are forced 
to retreat. 

No army has ever fought with such crippling limitations. 
Our air force controls the sky but cannot attack the supply 
bases of the enemy in Manchuria. In effect, our right arm 
is tied as the enemy advances. 

The United States has called on the United Nations to 
declare Communist China guilty of aggression. The govern- 
ments that did not hesitate promptly to brand North Korea 
as an aggressor hesitate now to declare Communist China an 
aggressor. 

As Chinese Communists daily kill the soldiers of the 
United Nations, the governments for which they die are fear- 
ful of offending China and the Soviets. 

If the United Nations is unwilling promptly to declare 
China an aggressor, authorize our Air Force to attack the 
supply bases of the enemy, and join in blockading China, then 
our forces should be withdrawn from Korea. 

I am aware that some of our allies fear if China is declared 
an aggressor and the air force authorized to bomb supply 
bases in Manchuria, it may provoke Russia to war. That is 
the counsel of fear which I reject. If Russia is ready and 
willing to make war on the United Nations, she will want no 
such excuse. 

But if the time is approaching when Russia will be ready 
to go to war, then it is not wise to have our army divided 
between Korea and Europe. To my mind western Europe is 
an indispensable first line in the defense of civilization. We 
should concentrate our forces in Europe. 


It is said that western European governments have not 
raised armies for their own defense. In view of our accord, 
we should not complain. In March 1948, after Czecho- 
slovakia had fallen, I made a speech at the South Carolina 
Military Academy urging that it was so clear the Soviets 
planned domination of the world, we should cease all non- 
defense expenditures and immediately draft men to increase 
our military forces. Many others made similar pleas. Little 
was done. 


On the home front similar delay in freezing prices and 
wages will hamper the government and punish the people. 
In the last war when I| was appointed Director of Economic 
Stabilization I found that the failure to freeze prices and 
wages at the outset threatened the economy. Upon my recom- 
mendation President Roosevelt issued the Hold-the-Line 
Order. That line was held. Every day it is now delayed, 
there will be more inequities, higher prices and additional 
cost to the taxpayer. 

It took Korea to waken us from our slumbers. Now we 
must rouse our friends in Europe. We must impress upon 
them that the time has come to stop talking and begin acting. 

Since last September we have been discussing with France 
and Britain what limitations should be placed on military 
forces recruited in Western Germany. That time should 
have been spent encouraging Western Germany to raise an 
army. 

The German Republic that we sponsored should be treated 
on terms of equality. Only in this way can we expect men 
to have their hearts in a cause. More than a million of the 
German prisoners taken to Russia have never been returned. 
They constitute a million reasons why the people of Western 
Germany, if treated fairly, will fight with us. And they know 
how to fight. 

Since 1945, France has used its influence to prevent Britain 
and the United States from sending an Ambassador to Spain. 
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We should send Spain more than an Ambassador. We should 
end military supplies as rapidly as possible. Spain has more 
trained soldiers than any of the Western 
in governments. 


divisions. of 
Kurope 
We should seek the friendship of Tito and furnish military 
ipplies to Yugoslavia. Tito has trained soldiers. They are 
rave soldiers. 
We should impress upon Britain, France and all of West- 
rn Europe, that we want the American soldiers who fight in 
lurope to have the help of the soldiers of every nation willing 
) oppose aggression by the atheistic Communists of Russia. 
‘The argument that additional troops should not be sent to 
ignored. It cannot be answered by the 
tatement that we must comply with our obligations. The 
Atlantic Treaty and the United Nations do not require us to 
t except in case of aggression. But there is a requirement 
than these,—the requirement of self-defense. 
Self-preservation demands that we act before the Soviets 
strike. 


I urope cannot be 


more urgent 


lf we wait until the Soviet troops invade Western Europe, 
t will be too late for us to send an army to Europe to be 
ntegrated with an army of Western Europe under the com- 
mand of General Eisenhower. 

The people of America have confidence in the intelligence 
ind the integrity of General Eisenhower. If after investiga- 
tion he is satisfied that the governments of Western Europe 
are ready and willing to make sacrifices and put armies into 


the field to defend their own freedom, the American people 
will accept his recommendation. 

I hope Congress will then adopt an affirmative proposa 
that the United States should furnish its proportion of that 
army of freedom. Congressional approval will restore unity. 
It will put an end to debate at home. It will put at rest one 
of the greatest fears in the minds and hearts of the people of 
Western Europe,—the fear of a divided America. 

I have no fear of what Congress will do. The people of 
America do not want to sit on the side lines and permit Stalin 
to take control of all Europe. 

‘They know that when the Soviets reach the shores of the 
Atlantic, their atomic bomb will be 2,000 miles nearer our 
shores. They know, too, that if we abandon Europe to the 
Soviets, we will abandon the air bases now available to us, 
from which, in case of aggression, we can send planes to drop 
bombs on Russia. 

No man knows what the Kremlin will do. But I know that 
the Soviet leaders understand only the language of force. 

A firm stand by a united people may deter them from war, 
A timid course by a divided people will certainly encourage 
them to make war. 

Such a war would threaten the destruction of every vestige 
of our freedom,—religious, economic and political. We pray 
that it will never come. But should it come, the nation may 
rely upon it that the people of South. Carolina will do their 
full part, fighting for God and for Country. 


Morality Among Nations 


ARE WE TO SACRIFICE TRUTH TO CONVENIENCE? 
By GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO, Foreign Secretary of the Philippines 
Delivered before the Political Committee of the United Nations General Assembly, January 26, 1951 


R. CHAIRMAN, I wish to reply to the statement 
of the two speakers who have just preceded me, the 
delegates of India and of the United Kingdom. 1 
will speak frankly and plainly because no useful purpose can 
be served at this time by vague or evasive generalizations. 

Is it a surprise to anyone that, as the delegate of India 
claims, Peiping should be disposed to accept this proposal ? 
Why should Peiping reject a proposal which is cut exactly to 
the pattern of its demands? 

It will be noted, first of all, that the draft resolution bases 
itself entirely on Peiping’s reply of January 17. That reply, 
as is generally known, completely rejected the basic principle 
approved by the first committee, namely, that cease fire must 
Peiping has stubbornly insisted that 
negotiations must come before cease fire. 

‘This is exactly what this draft resolution seeks to accomp- 
lish. It proposes that the General Assembly establish a 
negotiating body of seven governments, exactly as listed and 
nominated by Peiping, to secure further explanations from 
Peiping of its reply of January 17 and make arrangements 
for a peaceful settlement of the Korean and other far-eastern 
problems, also exactly as demanded by Peiping. 


precede negotiations. 


Thus, instead of maintaining, as we should, the just prin- 
ciple of cease fire before negotiations, we are being led by an 
ingenious formula of words to reverse ourselves and capitulate 
to Peiping’s demand of negotiations before cease fire. Indeed, 
the situation is even worse than this, for the committee will 
note the curious fact that there is no mention whatever of 


cease fire in the operative part of the draft resolution. The 
idea of cease fire has vanished altogether, and all that is left 
is elucidation, amplification, and negotiation at the pleasure of 
Peiping and on its terms. 

This proposal has one undoubted merit—it has been 
drafted with extraordinary skill. On the excuse of seeking 
further elucidation and amplification of Peiping’s intentions, 
we are being induced to abandon our basic principle of cease 
tire before negotiations, and we are supposed to like it and 
not to notice the difference. 


| am afraid that what we have here is either an optical 
illusion or a feat of prestidigitation. In the beginning, ‘we 
were quite sure that cease fire was there, and then suddenly 
it is not there anymore. It is like seeing a rope rise out of 
nothing and then disappearing in the thin air. 

What has happened to create this illusion ? 

Last Monday, in the middle of the debate on the United 
States draft resolution, the text of an alleged clarification 
from Peiping was placed before this committee. That mes- 
sage vaguely hinted that Peiping might agree to a cease fire 
for a limited period so that further negotiations might be 
undertaken. That necessary doubt, confusion, and vacillation 
having been planted in the minds of some delegations by this 
so-called clarification, we are now confronted with a pro- 
posal which seeks to make capital of the resulting indecision 
that has made itself felt during the past few days. 

But the committee will note that the draft resolution makes 
no reference whatever to Peiping’s supposed clarification of 
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January 22. Yet the existence of that message is implicit in 
the proposal. This is but another aspect of the optical illusion 
to which I have already referred. Since no such clarification 
has, in fact, been made to the committee, the operative para- 
graphs have no relevance to the preamble, and the draft 
resolution becomes an absurdity. We would, in effect, be 
saying to Peiping that, having noted its reply of January 17 
rejecting the principle of cease fire before negotiations, we 
have decided to abandon that principle in favor of Peiping’s 
demand for negotiations before cease fire. 


The Philippine Government is firmly of the opinion that 
no resolution calling for negotiations on existing issues in the 
Far East can be entertained by this committee on the basis 
of Peiping’s reply of January 17. We can give due course to 
such a resolution only if and when Peiping accepts clearly and 
without equivocation the principle of cease fire before negotia- 
tions. Any move, however artfully contrived, to propose 
negotiations before cease fire must therefore be rejected as a 
snare and a deception. I am confident that the majority of 
the committee will resist the dangerous sorcery of such pro- 
posals. 

The Philippine delegation cannot agree with the delegate 
of the United Kingdom and consent to a proposal which 
would place the United Nations in the abject position of 
begging for one kind word or gesture of explanation from 
Peiping. Peiping is free to make any elucidations or ampli- 
fications that it wants directly to the United Nations. No 
new body or procedure is needed for this purpose. If Peiping 
undergoes a change of heart, it can even advance new or 
substitute proposals. Alternatively, the group of 12 Asian 
and Arab states can request Peiping to make such clarifi- 
cations or to submit new proposals directly to the United 
Nations through the President of the General Assembly. But 
I do not believe that the group of 12 can properly ask the 
General Assembly to go around begging for such crumbs of 
hope and consolation as the authorities of Peiping may deign 
to throw in our direction. 


The position of the Philippine delegation is clear. We 
maintain that, at this stage, the only resolution that can 
properly be considered by the committee is the draft resolu- 
tion submitted by the United States. That proposal has been 
adequately explained and discussed. Indeed, it presents no 
difficulties of interpretation since it is plain and unambiguous 
and corresponds exactly to the facts. It recognizes Peiping’s 
reply of January 17 and what it is—as a rejection of the 
United Nations proposals to bring about a cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea, and then proceeds to do three things: It 
finds that Peiping is engaged in aggression; it calls upon the 
Peiping regime to cease hostilities against the forces of the 
United Nations and to withdraw its troops from Korea; it 
affirms the present United Nations policy of continued re- 
sistance to aggression in Korea; it requests a committee to 
consider additional measures to meet the aggression and to 
report thereon to the General Assembly; and it keeps the 
door open for a cessation of hostilities and the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean problem. 

If we rule out the usual distortions of Peiping’s allies in 
this committee, I believe it true to say that no serious chal- 
lenge has yet been made to these clear and straightforward 
propositions. By directly assisting the North Korean aggres- 
sor, the Peiping regime is itself engaged in aggression. Who 
dares honestly to question this statement? I do not believe 
that the Asian and Arab states would challenge this state- 
ment because, as I reminded the committee the other day, 
they themselves condemned 2 years ago the military action 
against the Republic of Indonesia as a breach of the peace 
and act of aggression, and only last June supported the 





Security Council action on Korea. They may doubt whether 
it is prudent or whether it would serve a useful purpose to 
pin the label of aggressor on Peiping, but I believe they all 
concurred in the finding of aggression which is contained in 
the draft resolution and which was bluntly affirmed by the 
distinguished delegate of Iraq the other day when he declared 
that of course, Peiping is actually committing aggression. 

There are two misconceptions about this draft resolution 
that must be dispelled. The first was pointed out by the 
Australian delegation yesterday, and this is the notion that 
it provides for further economic, military, or diplomatic sanc- 
tions against the aggressor. The draft resolution does nothing 
of the sort. It authorizes no sanctions that are not already 
being enforced under existing resolutions of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. It is logical and it is 
prudent that additional measures to meet the aggression 
should be considered, but such measures will, at all events, 
require subsequent action by the General Assembly. 

The second misconception is that this resolution would 
close the door to such negotiations as Peiping might be 
moved to undertake at a later stage. The last paragraph of 
the United States draft resolution makes sure that the door 
is kept open for any subsequent negotiations on just and 
honorable terms and in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

The counsel of prudence of the Indian and United King- 
dom delegation cannot go so far as to induce us to make the 
naive assumption that Peiping would reject the need for a 
peaceful settlement merely because we have decided to call a 
spade a spade. And it is equally naive to think that Peiping 
and its allies would be deferred from continued or further 
aggressions merely because we have desisted from calling « 
spade a spade. The aggressive plans of Peiping and its allies 
do not depend upon verbal affirmations or abstentions of this 
kind. Their aggressive aims are determined solely by a cool 
and objective calculation of profit and loss, benefit or dis- 
advantage. If the free world cowers before the aggressor, he 
will press his advantage ; but if we stand up to him, not only 
physically but with our whole moral strength, he will recon- 
sider his ways and there is a good chance that he may be 
dissuaded from further aggressions. 

May I tell my Indian and British colleagues that to us, 
to adhere to the truth, to stand by right principles—tnis is 
the highest form of morality among nations as among indi- 
viduals. If the United Nations evades its clear duty and 
sacrifices truth to convenience and principle to fear, then it 
it utterly lost. 


In my statement last Monday, I recounted a significant 
bit of United Nations history to show that 2 years ago, 
under the leadership of Prime Minister Nehru, 15 Asian 
and Arab states, including the Philippines, met in New Delhi 
to condemn the military action against the Republic of 
Indonesia as a breach of the peace and act of aggression. The 
words that were spoken and the action that was taken there 
have become part of the political heritage of Asia. I recall 
them today in reply to the statement made by the delegate of 
India. Especially memorable was the speech made at the 
opening day of the conference in which Prime Minister 
Nehru said: 


“If open and unabashed aggression is not checked and is 
condoned by other powers, then hope will vanish and people 
will resort to other ways and other means even though these 
might involve the utmost catastrophe. One thing is certain: 
there can be and will be no surrender to aggression and no 
acceptance or reimposition of colonial control. 


“It was not without deep thought and earnest considera- 
p 
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tion that we decided to hold this conference. Believing as 
we do that the United Nations must be strengthened as a 
symbol of the new order, we were reluctant to take any steps 
which might appear to weaken its authority. But when the 
will of the Security Council was itself flouted, then it be- 
came clear to us that we must confer together to strengthen 
the United Nations and to prevent further deterioration of a 
dangerous situation. We meet, therefore, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and with the noble words of the 
Charter before us.” 

One could wish—and I am addressing myself to the dele- 
gate of India—that we might again hear today from New 
Delhi, in a similar situation of “open and unabashed aggres- 
sion,’’ words of the same import and equal dignity. 

One felt proud to be in that gathering of the representa- 
tives of Asia and Africa, for we had met to reafirm our 
common faith in the freedom and security of more than one- 
half of mankind. Though we had no armies or navies or air 
armadas, our moral position was unassailable and we took 
heart from the knowledge that justice was on our side. This 
was the high-water mark of Asian strength and solidarity 
and | cannot believe that it is the desire of any of the coun- 
tries in Asia to fritter away the moral prestige and power 
that was firmly established there. 

Mr. Chairman: And now, let me reply to the delegate of 
the United Kingdom. In my recent readings of history—for 
history is an excellent teacher in a time of confusion—it was 
perhaps inevitable that I should review the events that led to 
and followed the Manchurian conflict of 1931. It will be 
recalled that after a suitable incident had been started by 
Japan, the latter immediately undertook a major campaign 
for the conquest of Manchuria. The League of Nations dis- 
patched the Lytton Commission in the hope of finding a 
peaceful solution. But the conquest of Manchuria was com- 
pleted before the arrival of the commission. 

The United States, though not a member of the League, 
gave full support to the organization in its effort to end the 
conflict. Public opinion in the United States was virtually 
unanimous in denouncing the Japanese action as an act of 
aggression, and Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson based 


his policy on the system of collective security which rested 
on the League Covenant and on the Paris Peace Pact of 1928. 

The Lytton Commission, however, thought differently. It 
made all sorts of excuses for the Japanese aggression, includ- 
ing the statement that “in Manuchuria there are many 
features without an exact parallel in other parts of the world.” 
While advocating an autonomous regime for Manchuria, it 
concurred in Japan’s claim that Manuchuria was its “life- 
line,” and expressed concern that Japanese legitimate interests 
there would be safeguarded. 

The Lytton Commission, of course, reflected the policy of 
Great Britain, which at that time had an alliance with Japan. 
Its action afforded ground for the belief that General Tanaka 
spoke the truth way back in 1927 when he said that Japan 
had sounded out the European powers and had secured from 
them the pledge of a free hand in Manchuria. 

Thus, in Manchuria, started the chain of Japanese expan- 
sion and aggression which in 1941, ten years later, culminated 
in the Japanese aggression against Southeast Asia. 

What does this bit of history teach us, Sir Gladwyn? A 
great deal, if we are willing to learn. Use the word Korea 
instead of Manchuria, and Communist China instead of 
Japan, in this context—the other protagonists are the same 
—and the parallelism becomes startling indeed. A new 
Lytton Commission is being set up to placate the aggressor 
and to recognize the fruits of aggression. How can anyone 
suggest that the results will be different this time and that 
the United Nations, by appeasing Red China, will reap peace 
where the League of Nations reaped only the continuation of 
Japanese aggression ? 

To the delegate of the United Kingdom I say: If Secretary 
Stimson were still living, one wonders what he would say 
to the Lord Lyttons of today. 

Though Stimson is dead, the perceptive intelligence which 
enabled him to tag aggression and to oppose it from the 
beginning has not vanished. His spirit has spoken through the 
many delegations that, having sought a just and honorable 
settlement with the aggressor, have now the courage to 
affirm the truth and to stand by the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations. 


Show the East 
How the Freedom Revolution Works 


INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATIONS ARE BUILT FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


By MRS. EDITH S. SAMPSON, Member of the United States Delegation to the United Nations 
Delivered at Town Hall Lecture Series, New York, N. Y., January 12, 1951 


Unirep Nations in ACTION 
S you know, in the summer of 1949, I went around 
the world. As an American delegate to the Fifth 
General Assembly in 1950, the world went around me. 
That was a remarkable experience—to be able to reach out 
one’s hand in any direction and clasp the hands of human 
beings—responsible leaders of their countries—from Latin 
America, Asia, the Middle East and Europe. 

When I think of all the discussion, planning, communica- 
translations, documents, committee meetings and 
private talks which go into this complicated business of tackl- 
ing the world’s problems throughout the United Nations. I 
marvel at the extraordinary amount of action and agreement 
we get. 


tions, 








We are only babes in the woods in this new method of 
international conference. We are just learning how to talk 
across the barriers of language. Knowing so little about each 
other’s ideas, customs and differing experiences, the amazing 
thing is to find as much common understanding and readiness 
to act together as there is. 


The delegates I met from all over the world were earnestly 
trying to understand each other’s views and the problems of 
their common concern. I dare say that each one read more 
pages and listened to more talk during the three months of 
the General Assembly than the average college student reads 
and hears during four years. To me, the United Nations is 
the most ambitious experiment in adult education at the high- 
est level ever attempted in history. 
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I hold in my hand a book which contains nothing more 
than the bare texts of the resolutions and actions taken by the 
General Assembly between September 21 and December 15. 
This is the Book of Acts—acts establishing a whole new sys- 
tem of collective security—a Collective Action Committee— 
acts setting boundaries of new states in North Africa and pro- 
viding for their birth and growth—acts dealing with prison- 
ers of war still being held by the Soviet Union, with plans 
for land reform, with relief and rehabilitation for Arab 
refugees, with human rights and jamming of radio programs, 
with the Children’s Fund and an expanded program for tech- 
nical assistance to undeveloped areas. 

This shows the United Nations in Action. 

Look back over the last five years and recall some of the 
successful actions that highlight the record: stopping outside 
intervention in Greece, stopping conflict in Palestine, stop- 
ping a war in Indonesia and launching a new nation of 70 
million people, stopping the fighting in Kashmir. These were 
just a few of the actions in only one field—that of peace and 
security. By these actions, the United Nations stamped out 
small fires which might have become world conflagrations. 

The little Republic of Korea was really the first-born child 
of the United Nations—brought to life as a new nation by 
United Nations action. When its life was threatened by the 
ruthless invasion of Communist forces, the United Nations 
acted to save it—and to save the whole structure of collective 
security. The General Assembly, with all dispatch and over- 
whelming agreement, made detailed plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of a united, free, democratic Korea. 

The United Nations succeeded in repulsing the aggressor 
until a few weeks ago, when the huge forces of a new aggres- 
sor moved across the border. 

A little more than a month ago, the prestige of the United 
Nations was never higher, the hope for it never greater. As 
soon as it was confronted with the Chinese Communist 
armies, people from all quarters began to shout conflicting 
demands that it act this way, or that way, immediately. 

While the forces of 14 countries fell back and braced 
themselves to resist the new onslaught, the delegates of the 
United Nations pondered over the wisest policy. They set 
up a Cease-Fire Committee. Its first attempt was repulsed 
by the aggressors. 

Bewildered and anxious people asked: What is the United 
Nations doing? 

I can tell you the delegates were working day and night, 
Saturdays and Sundays, trying out their various plans and 
proposals on each other, seeking a united position. 

Is it so surprising that these men and women from 60 
countries had different ideas about what to do and how 
todo it? 

I do not find this strange at all. Why, when two Ameri- 
cans meet these days, there are likely to be three different 
ideas. 

The air waves are full of contradictory proposals: pull 
out of Korea, send more troops into Korea; declare war, 
make peace; withdraw from the world, stick by our allies. 

In view of our own confusions and contradictions, how 
can some Americans feel so superior to the debating delegates 
at the United Nations and ask cynically, ““Why don’t they 
do something, but quick?” 

In this crisis, we’re all anxious for decisive action. But 
who among us has hold of the absolute, fool-proof solutiun? 
How many commentators have gone down to the grass roots 
problems of the far-off countries they are moving about on 
their checkerboards of speculation? 

At this moment when the lives of our youth and the very 
future of our country hang in the balance, we need all the 





information we can get to help us understand complex wozld 
problems. 

Thoughtful, constructive crticism and anlaysis we need. 
But irresponsible sensationalism, headline hunting, demagogic 
vote-getting, “twisting the lion’s tail” of friends and allies, 
play into the hands of an enemy who seeks to divide and 
conquer the world. 

I can tell you this: the majority of delegates at the United 
Nations are standing solidly together on the basic principles 
of collective security, and the bedrock foundations of the 
Charter. The purpose of their present consultations is to 
find the right methods, to get agreement on tactics and prac- 
tical plans. This is a lot more than you can say for some of 
the arm-chair strategists who keep calling for action from 
the sidelines. 

I am confident that action will come. And when it does, 
it will be considered action which unites and strengthens the 
free world as a whole. 

Whatever happens, let us be clear about who is causing 
the trouble and who is trying to restore peace and protect 
freedom and justice. 

Of course mistakes will be made by the members of the 
free world. There will be mistakes of judgment—mistakes 
of the head. There will not be mistakes of principle—mis- 
takes of the heart. Each of us needs all the others in this 
hour of trial. 

Who should understand this better than Americans who 
inscribed, on their banners, “United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall”? Do we believe that? If we do, the place to practice 
it now is in the United Nations. 

The area of the world that most pexplexes Americans is 
Asia—the two-thirds of the world’s population which is not 
white. Why is it that this billion-and-a-half peoples seem so 
susceptible to the virus of Communism? Is there any prac- 
tical approach to them which will unite them in a dependable 
partnership with the West? 

I propose to devote the rest of my time to these questions, 
and to sketch out a suggestion for a people-to-people approach 
to Asia. 

The rapid Communist conquest of China has alerted and 
alarmed us. But still we only dimly realize what a Commu- 
nist regimentation of all of Asia and Africa could mean to 
our own future. 

If such a thing should happen, what chance would there 
be for the continent of Europe to stand against the regimented 
forces of a new Ghengis Khan? 

Such a Communist triumph in the East would certainly 
cripple and weaken the defenses of the West, including our 
own. It would cut us off from vital sinews of industry— 
essentials that might represent, in some cases, only one or two 
per cent of the materials we need to make high-grade steel 
for example and produce the things we live by and require 
for our own defense. It would spell mass unemployment in 
Europe and America. 

I haven’t time to list all of the terrible consequences. But 
any American can do it for himself by reference to a good 
book of world geography. This certainly is the time for all 
of us to get down to brass tacks and understand the shape 
of the world we live in. One doesn’t have to go to lectures 
and watch television to find these things out. 

What we must assemble to discuss among ourselves is the 
meaning of these facts, and what we can do about the chal- 
lenge before us. 

Looked at broadly, the world crisis features a contest be- 
tween two ways of life. 


One proposes the world regimentation of human beings by 
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an all-wise global state, guided by a dogmatic doctrine identi- 
fied as Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 

The other proposes the liberation of human beings by 
patient education to develop their own future in free, inde- 
pendent communities through voluntary cooperation. 

One puts its faith in plans, blue-prints and a dictatorial 
elite, fanatically following a doctrine of salvation. 

The other puts its faith in the unpredictable possibilities 
of the individual human mind and spirit to work out its own 
salvation with the help of leaders they choose, who are 
their servants and not their masters. 

I like the term I have heard Ambassador Austin, Erwin 
Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor, and others 
use to describe all this democratic ideology. The term is: 
The freedom revolution. 

You might think of it as the half-circle revolution, com- 
pared with the Communist full-circle revolution. The free- 
dom revolution attempted for the first time in history to 
move society from the low point of despotism to the high 
point at the top of the circle which is democracy. 

Communism functions as a revolution of the full circle 
when it tackles feudal societies. But it is a counter-revolution 
of a half circle when it attacks democratic societies. By that 
| mean: Communism in the first case makes a full swing from 
one form of despotism around to a new form of despotism; 
in the second instance, it acts as a counter-revolution to drive 
a democratic community back to its starting point, only sub- 
stituting new forms for the old tyranny. 

This image of the full circle and the half-circle may help 
us to understand why Communism looks like a real revolu- 
tion to some people, and like a counter-revolution to others. 
It may help us to see why Communism has a different ap- 
peal where the masses are enslaved by illiteracy, hunger, tax- 
yatherers and landlords, than it has to people who long ago 
liberated themselves and have succeeded to some extent in 
realizing the results of individual and cooperative effort. 

‘The strength of the freedom resolution lies in its practice 
of the principles which gave it life. The weakness of it 
comes from all the failures to practice what we preach. 

Lincoln wisely said, “This nation cannot long endure half 
slave and half free.”” Our forefathers fought a civil war 
to make it all free. Eighty-five years later we are still 
struggling to bring our practices up to the precepts of the 
freedom revolution. 

When the billion and a half colored peoples in various 
parts of the world look at us, from their point of view, the 
first and most significant thing they see is the color-line. Every 
remnant of racial discrimination is exploited by the agents 
of Moscow. Our sincere efforts to change the picture get 
little attention. 

‘The leaders and peoples of the non-white world are im- 
pressed by our great material advancement. Few of them 
really understand how the West achieved the unprecedented 
increase in production and capacity to produce. They do not 
see how the foundation blocks of our free economy were 
fitted together. They are inclined to notice only the super- 
structure. And to ask, “How can we get hold of the machines 
and the tools to do the same thing ?” 

When they witness the workings of the Marshall Plan, 
whereby the United States sends billions of dollars of new 
machines to step up production in an already advanced indus- 
trial Europe, they are perplexed and often exasperated. 

Many of them have asked me in their homelands and at 
Lake Success questions like this: “If you really mean to stop 
the march of Communism, why don’t you put some of your 
billions where the threat is the greatest: Why don’t you help 





us to industrialize, instead of, or in addition to, further in- 
creasing Europe’s industry ?” 

That takes a lot of explaining. But the explanation never 
seems to make much of an impression, because few in the 
East understand how an industrial civilization is built from 
the bottom up. 

They do not see clearly how free elementary education, 
increased food output per farmer, the building of transporta- 
tion and communication systems, the investment of savings in 
mall industry, the gradual increase of markets on the land 
for the products of the factory and vice-versa—that all these 
and many other things explain how we got this way. 

What they do see vividly is the pattern of an outmoded 
colonialism, which they fervently believe the West imposed 
to exploit and hold them down. 

Nevertheless, the seeds of the freedom revolution were 
carried into Asia by missionaries and the educators of the 
West, and planted in the hearts of youth. 

Now it is a question whether Communism will water this 
new crop with the blood of its violent method, reap the 
harvest for a new mother country, and impose a new colonial- 
ism. Or can we find a way to help the freedom forces in 
the East water the crop with enlightenment, reap the harvest 
for the welfare of the reapers, and thus become partners in 
the fulfillment of the freedom revolution around the world? 

Time is short. The odds against us are heavy. No guar- 
antees can be given. To have any chance of success we must 
put first things first. 

I could not begin to line up all the things that need doing 
and what specific help we can offer. But I do want to illus- 
trate an approach by putting my finger on a method that has 
worked in America. 

Booker T. Washington knew how to make the freedom 
revolution work. He started where he was in one of the 
most depressed sections of Alabama. He started with what 
he had, which wasn’t much. He began building a school to 
teach young people how to get the most out of themselves 
and to improve the way of life of a whole people. 

When he acted with what he had to produce results, help 
came from people who were impressed with the results. 
That's the way the freedom revolution works. 

A young scientist in agriculture, George Washington 
Carver, joined forces with Booker T. Washington at the 
growing Tuskegee Institute. Then the revolution really 
began in earnest. And it is that Carver revolution, and the 
Carver methods of producing it, which I believe is the best 
answer to the problem of forging a working partnership with 
Asia. 

Dr. Carver started as a slave and ended his life as one of 
the world’s greatest scientists. Thousands of young Negroes 
and white people learned his method. 

In brief, this is it: First, you tackle the problem at the 
bottom—the very bottom. Most poverty comes from work- 
ing against God’s design instead of with it. So you begin 
by finding out what the poorest are ignorantly doing wrong. 

Second, you take the problem of the poorest into the lab- 
oratory—‘‘God’s little workshop”—and you tap the truth 
which will answer it in a simple and workable way. 

Third, you return to the poorest with the solution and 
help him put it into practice. 

Now the last stage is the most difficult. Dr. Carver found 
that the poor farmer, yearly going deeper into debt, deplet- 
ing his land, was not an easy man to teach. Usually he was 
illiterate; so he couldn’t read the answer to his problem. 
Carver had to invent the teaching techniques to fit the needs 
of the learners. 
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His method can be summarized in three words: observa- 
tion, demonstration and manipulation. The methods worked 
on illiterate farmers and busy Congressmen. Any man who 
can see can learn. And when he sees it work for his benefit, 
he will put his findings into practice. 

Dr. Carver packaged his information in bottles and demon- 
strations. A man by the name of Jesup gave him a wagon. 
That became-the first mobile unit of technical assistance to 
poor farmers in Macon County, Alabama. He called it 
“Jesup’s Wagon.” 

One of the poorest counties in the South, Macon County, 
with a Negro school at its center, became one of the most 
prosperous. In a matter of four years it doubled its output, 
doubled farm income, painted and preserved its houses with 
paints taken from local clays, stopped the slow starvation of 
the soil and rebuilt it. 

And in great part it was all done with peanuts. You can 
take that both ways. Peanuts was the crop that restored the 
soil, for which Dr. Carver found some 300 uses. And the 
whole cost of doing the job was what we would call in mod- 
ern slang—“peanuts.”’ 

There is a lot more to the Carver story. But I want to 
apply it to Asia.. 

There is not much use in merely talking to the leaders in 
Asia. What the West has done in the past speaks louder 
than the words it tries to broadcast in the present. ‘The white 
man is suspect. His racial discrimination at home drowns out 
his Voice of America, which is largely beamed to a handful 
of harassed leaders. 

So what can we do to reach the peoples of Asia? Let’s 
begin with a demonstration. 

I see a Freedom Ship going around the world—one of those 
ships we invented to land tanks on the beaches. I see it land- 
ing at Kingston, Algiers, Istanbul, Cairo, Karachi, Bombay, 
Surabaya, Hong Kong, and Manila. When this ship puts 
into a port we have a surprise for everybody. Out of the 
mouth of the ship comes not tanks, but a fleet of “Jesup 
Wagons’’—modern trucks which are streamlined mobile units 
of technical assistance. 

We mobilize what we know about the common, elemental 
problems in these areas, both in the fields of agriculture and 
small industry. We bring to bear the knowledge which 
Carver packaged to fit exactly these grass roots problems. 
We use all the facilities of modern visual and demonstration 
arts to project this knowledge. We print it up in the “comic 
book” form for distribution in different languages. 


And who shall go forth in the Freedom Ship? Young 





American scientists—colored and white—who are the dis- 
ciples of George Washington Carver, and know his methods. 

And I would gather at Tuskegee and Hampton Institutes 
these young people together with a dozen or more students 
from each of the countries to be visited by the Freedom Ship 
for an intensive orientation course in methods. I would teach 
the way to teach at the bottom, and how to organize the 
youth of these areas to do it on a Country Agent basis. 

At each place visited, the Freedom Ship would let off its 
youthful crew of trained “young Carvers” to stay and begin 
their labors at the bottom. And at each place, the core crew 
of young Negro and white Americans would pick up new 
information about the problems that need to be solved, and 
new ideas to share at the next port of call. 

I think this kind of a demonstration could accomplish three 
things. 

First, it would demonstrate the power of cooperation of 
people—white and colored—who have learned to walk the 
freedom road together. 

Second, it would show people how to solve their problems 
in picked spots where farm and industry institutes could be 
held around the world. This would get thousands started 
acting. 

Third, it would leave in the wake of the Freedom Ship a 
pattern of organization and plans of self-help, with young 
people trained and ready to carry out such plans. 

The freedom revolution would begin to happen in “Macon 
Counties” all over the world. Then we could talk about how 
to make it happen in the capitals, in the tax systems, in land 
reforms, in big projects looking toward the general expansion 
of production. Then the leaders at the top could see what we 
are talking about. 

As I said, this is no full-blown proposal for doing all the 
things that need to be done to build the partnership with 
Asia. It is only a way to dramatize an important approach. 

At the heart of it is a simple and profound idea which one 
finds in high-toned words over and over again in the United 
Nations Charter. In the Preamble we find these phrases: 
“,. faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women of nations large and small... .” 

He is a free man who has learned to use himself effectively 
where he is. As Booker T. Washington said, “Cast down 
your buckets where you are.’”’ All the individuals working 
in harmony with God’s great design can make a real revolu- 
tion, one that will lead to the emancipation of men every- 
where in the world. 


Latin America in 
Today’s International Situation 


TRIANGULAR TRADE OF ATLANTIC COMMUNITY A POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC REALITY 
By KARL BRANDT, Economist, Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, January 12, 1951 


SHALL report the gleanings from a trip to Uruguay, 
where I spent about two months of intensive travel and 
intensive work with leading officials, businessmen, and 
farmers. It was my first trip to South America, for which 
I had no preparation except the long-standing desire to 
visit that land, and the ability to read and understand 


Spanish. One day in the first week of last October, as so 
often in the war years, Washington was on the phone urging 
me to drop my work at Stanford and take the next airplane 
east. This time the invitation came from two international 
agencies—the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the Food and Agriculture Organization 
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of the United Nations—both of which were sending, at the 
request of the government of the Republic of Uruguay, their 
first joint mission of technical aid to another country. 

Shortly before noon on October 15 we left New York by 
Pan-American Stratocruiser, and with a refueling stop at 
‘Trinidad the same evening, we reached Rio de Janeiro at 
11:30 the following morning, having passed over the jagged 
tiger-tooth mountains of violet blues so typical for its environ- 
ment. The vivid color of the red earth and the lush banana 
jungles all around the airport struck the eye, as did the 
solid structure of Rio’s beautiful buildings of red tile and 
white concrete. From the air the picture of this colorful 
city is simply out of this world. Beautiful white sandy 
beach stretches almost to the horizon. A chain of modern 
skyscrapers and the most fantastically shaped and colored 
mountains directly behind form the background. 

We reached our destination, Carrasco airport in Monte- 
video, around 3:30, some twenty-four hours after leaving the 
international airport in New York. We were in South 
America—almost as far south as the modern system of air 
travel extends. “Wwice a week the Stratocruiser “El Presi- 
dente’ comes into Montevideo and Buenos Aires; other 
American and British airlines come and go in the meantime. 
Not so many years ago all the air service throughout South 
America and airmail service were provided by German com- 
panies. ‘This immense asset was wasted by the meglomaniac 
who did his best to ruin that country. 

From the airport, we passed through the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt National Park, visible symbol of the friendship 
between the United States and Uruguay. Within a few 
minutes we realized that we were in Latin America, because 
the langugage everyone spoke was Spanish, as it had been 
Portuguese in Rio. And language means a strong tie be- 
tween different nations. Inevitably it establishes a community 
of historical background, of common culture, including par- 
ticularly the literature and the dramatic arts. As our back- 
ground is closely tied to the English language and English 
history, so is South America tied to the Iberian Peninsula— 
that is, to Spain and Portugal, the two nations that colonized 
the continent. Even more visible are the ties to the Mediter- 
ranean world in architecture and sculpture. Yet, despite 
this cultural and historical coherence with the southern part 
of continental Europe, all of South America has a national 
pride of its own and insistence upon independence. Every 
individual nation has its national patriotism, too, and con- 
siders national boundaries sacrosanct. This is important: 
South America is not one country. Its struggle for inde- 
pendence ended not in one nation indivisible, but in a multi- 
tude of nations with even two different languages. 

It was revealing to me how strongly South America has 
come into stride, particularly what one can see of develop- 
ments during the last fifteen or twenty years. In a sense, 
the booming South American cities reach farther into the 
future than do our great cities. At the same time, most of 
what I saw convinced me that these countries are consider- 
ably older in their development than is the United States. 
Rio was founded in 1516, Buenos Aires in 1535. How far 
some parts of South America have come with such a long 
history behind them is best demonstrated by the most 
advanced of its countries, littlke Uruguay. It represents Latin 
America in its typical features, and at its best. It is as large 
as half of California, and exactly as large as the state of 
Montana. After having been a Spanish province for cen- 
turies under the government in Buenos Aires, it won inde- 
pendence as a nation in 1825, and since then has developed 
into a modern democracy, whose institutions are more ad- 
vanced, in many ways, than ours. Of the nation’s 2.5 million 


people, a million reside in the metropolis of Montevideo. 
Some 820,000 people live in 20 other cities of 30,000 to 
60,000 inhabitants each, and the remainder in the rural 
districts. The capital is an outstanding example of forward- 
looking, intelligent city planning. Truly magnificent tree- 
lined avenues, over 150 feet wide, and the famous coastal 
avenue called the Rambla Gran Bretafia give the city an air 
of unique grandeur. Large, beautiful parks, decorated with 
a wealth of bronze sculpture, generously distributed through- 
out the city, and the marvelous string of public beaches 
along the Rio de la Plata, offer an abundance of opportunity 
for recreational leisure to everyone. But the most striking 
feature of this city is its architecture. All buildings, large 
and small, are built for eternity. They are made of re- 
enforced concrete capped by red tile roofs. The extensive 
number of relatively new private homes, mostly equipped 
with one or two garages, are graceful and new in design. 
Profiled doors of precious woods and hand-wrought iron 
work particularly are in evidence. Naturally, every American 
who sees this city of concrete, built for eternity, asks him- 
self why these people go in for such solid construction. An 
economic reason for it is that wood, our main building 
material, is extremely expensive—but so are cement and 
steel. In a country which has no coal or iron or oil, and very 
little useful construction timber, raw materials and metal 
goods are imported: coal from England, oil from the Near 
East or Venezuela, iron from the United States or Europe. 


But the real reasons for the type of architecture and city 
planning are only partly economic. This most visible effort 
and capital consuming activity in the development of the 
country has its roots in different ideas and a different vista 
of what the proper form of the human habitation should be. 
There is more belief in stability than in mobility. South 
America has a different sense of time. The man who has 
saved and invests capital wants it to take the form of real 
value—real estate—and thus to become the most perpetual 
form of wealth, privately or publicly. It must resist the 
tooth of time so far as possible, and must be inexpensive to 
maintain. But more than that, it must conspicuously repre- 
sent wealth in perpetuity—wealth that will lend itself to 
inheritance by future generations, and to serve as the basis 
for long-term mortgage credit, which normally runs for 30 
years. These ideas are in line with what has been the archi- 
tectural tradition of continental Europe, particularly the 
Mediterranean countries, for uncounted centuries. Architects 
are people of great reputation. Hence no one wants a build- 
ing without the architect’s name permanently visible on it. 
The buildings of the colleges of the national university most 
vividly express the spirit that dwells in them. The college 
of engineering is bold and progressive—a skyscraper loftily 
perched on huge steel pillars, with open space two stories 
high underneath it. The college of architecture has an air 
of grace, dignity, and beauty which combines modern design 
ideally with a style all its own. While the oldest parts of 
Montevideo have much in common with parts of Milan, 
Lisbon, and Paris, and the banking district reminds you of 
downtown London, all the large modern parts of the city 
are entirely and uniquely Montevidean. 


The people are almost exclusively of European origin, 
descended from Spaniards, Italians, Portuguese, and smaller 
segments descended from every country of northern Europe. 
The Basques somehow seem to play the role the Scots do in 
England—they are found in leading positions whereve: 
managerial talent, shrewd erudition, and economic judgment 
are needed. In many ways Uruguay, like Argentina, is a 
great melting pot, which, with the Spanish language as the 
unifying element, has created a distinct nation whose people 
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culturally are very much like their neighbors south of the 
Rio de la Plata, but politically as proud and insistant upon 
independence as anyone in the United States. Their national 
hero is Artigas, a man who lost all the battles for inde- 
pendence and for 30 years lived in exile in Paraguay, but 
more visibly venerated even than George Washington in our 
own country. There is no discrimination in Uruguay on 
the basis of race, creed, origin, or sex. Strict separation of 
church and state was accomplished very early in the country’s 
history. All education is free, including that in the univer- 
sity. Social security goes far beyond ours. 


The real reason why this little country has developed so 
much further than many another South American nation, 
and at the same time serves to indicate what is possible of 
achievement there, is that Uruguay has had political stability 
for a very long while. For more than two generations at- 
tempts to settle political differences of opinion by bloodshed 
have been abandoned. In fact, for 92 years the Colorado 
or liberal party has been in office. The conservative Blanco 
party, although it has never managed to regain power, is 
strong and influential enough to participate in the two-house 
parliament in shaping the national policy. Suffrage is uni- 
versal and everyone takes his right to vote as an obligation. 
It was a most amazing experience for all of us in the mission 
to be in Uruguay through the two months of a national 
election campaign. We shall never forget it. The battle 
was fought with a spirit, energy, and seriousness that we had 
never seen before in any country, and at the same time, with 
a strong sense of fair play. It was fought with music, tem- 
peramental speeches, logical argumentation, campaign 
slogans, and party colors, and with marches and parades. 
Loudspeakers of terrific windpower were set up on all the 
main street corners of Montevideo and other principal cities, 
while cars equipped with loudspeakers traversed the streets, 
broadcasting special songs and campaign speeches. Slogans 
were painted in huge letters on pavements, while large 
Greyhound-type buses carried demonstrating party n.embers 
from town to town. Obviously the party in power had the 
upper hand in many ways—not in the means for conducting 
the campaign, but in carrying a large part of the electorate 
by its popular policies. But this, of course, is a very prob- 
lematical affair in all modern democracies. I find it at least 
a very interesting commentary on the changes that have 
come about since the French Revolution that in Uruguay 
the Blancos—the conservatives—who have been kept out of 
power for 92 years, conducted their election campaign under 
the slogan: dispossess the oligarchy of its political monopoly 
and the abuse of such power! 

One day before the election itself—which always falls on a 
Sunday—all this noise and commotion ceased completely. 
Seventy-six percent of those who could cast their vote, did 
so, and the result was the same as in the previous 92 years— 
the Colorados won. The political stability which I hold 
responsible for the remarkably good economic development 
of this country does not consist of the fact that one party 
has been in power for so long. Rather it consists in the 
conviction of the people that the ballot must do the deciding 
and that the losing party still has a solid obligation to par- 
ticipate in government as a constructive opposition, and to 
allow its most competent men to serve in the cabinet of the 
victorious administration. 


Uruguay shows all the signs of great and genuine pros- 
perity. The basis of the wealth in a country deprived by 
nature of the key raw materials for true large-scale indus- 
trialization lies first in its agriculture, second in the abilities, 
skills, ingenuity, and energy of its urban people, and third 
upon its ability to have friendly relations and trade with 


other nations. All of this the Uruguayans have. On 34 
million acres, 28 million sheep and 8 million head of cattle 
are grazed. On 5 million acres of arable land, grain and 
oilseeds are grown. And 250,000 acres are used for orchards 
and truck crops. On the gently undulating plains with 40 
inches of rainfall a year and no killing frost, the ranches in 
1949 produced, beyond domestic needs, about 135 million 
dollars’ worth of export revenues. Oilseeds and vegetable 
oils accounted for another $45 million. The total exports 
of $192 million exceeded the industrial imports and imports 
of raw materials by about $6 million. With proceeds from 
these exports of wool, meat, hides, and oilseeds, the country 
is able to buy all its fuel, raw materials, mechanical equip- 
ment, and all the other manufactured goods it needs. Uru- 
guay is almost completely motorized. As in Switzerland, you 
see cars from all over the world. Greyhound-type buses of 
latest design made in Detroit travel the highways from one 
end of the country to the other, and soon the national 
railways will be modernized with a set of Diesel engines 
on order in this country. Wheat, barley, and oats, as well 
as flax and sunflowers are harvested mostly with American 
combines, or at least tractors and binders. Fruits, vegetables, 
and wine grapes contribute about 20 percent to the value of 
agricultural production. 


Wool and meat are produced at very low cost. In fact, the 
price received by the farmer for 100 pounds of grain is 
almost the same as the price he receives for 100 pounds of 
liveweight cattle, and the price of this grain, mostly wheat, 
is pegged by the government because, if it were much lower, 
farmers would not produce it. 

The preponderance of the livestock ranch economy with a 
very small number of competent gauchos riding herd finds 
its expression, in the domestic economy, in a per-capita meat 
consumption higher than anywhere else in the world. In 
general it is true that only as the income of the individual 
and the nation increases can the most expensive type of food 
—animal protein—be eaten in large quantities. In Uruguay 
and Argentina this obviously is not so. The poorer the 
people are there, the more meat they eat, and the less do they 
derive calories from bread, potatoes, fruits, and vegetables. 
People eat so much meat because it is the most economic 
way of filling the inner man. I had a very interesting illus- 
tration of how it feels to shift from the Uruguayan diet to 
the American diet, which we consider the most superior one 
in the world. I met a Uruguayan engineer who studied for 
two years in a Midwestern university accompanied by his 
young wife and their little son. While he could spend hours 
narrating the delight it was to them to live in the United 
States and participate in its progress, spirit, and overwhelm- 
ing hospitality, he nevertheless confided to me that it meant 
real suffering to be deprived for so long of an adequate sup- 
ply of the most basic and normal food of a real Uruguayan 
—beef. He said that with the ample means they had, it was 
impossible to get more than a fraction of the amount and 
quality of meat they were used to. When I asked him how 
much meat he eats in Montevideo, he told me that he, his 
wife, and their ten-year-old son buy 15 kilos of meat a week, 
or more than 1 pound of beef per day per person. The 
poorer the people are, the more meat they eat, and this 
means for the gauchos on the estancias about 2 kilos a day 
including bones. The gaucho drinks yerba maté in the morn- 
ing and nothing else; but he has an asado, mostly mutton, 
but occasionally beef, freshly slaughtered and roasted in the 
open over a wood fire on a spit, for his lunch, and the same 
again in the evening at 8 or 9 o'clock. While there are no 
unemployed anywhere in the country, fairly good minimum 
wages for everyone and labor-union wages everywhere, I 
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iw quite a few fairly poor people in the rural districts, but 
nowhere did I see anyone who was underfed, and I traveled 
nto the most distant parts of the country. 

‘This high consumption of meat and the general atmos- 
ohere of a successful pursuit of happiness, and the essential 
peace at which the people seem to be with their good Lord, 

we produced, besides good health and amiable tempera- 
nent and cordiality among the Uruguayans, also the cor- 
rollary that the girth of the physique of both sexes is not 
nfrequently quite substantial—in fact, so much so that 

asionally | got the notion that if some of the heaviest of 
hese distant neighbors of ours were to come to this country, 
might get the impression that the unfortunate people 
of this northern democracy, with their puritanical conscience, 
osessed with efficiency and longevity, are prohibited from 
ver reaching the full stature with which the human species 

endowed—stature meaning weight rather than height. 
\nd indeed, | found no one weighing 250 or 300 or more 
sounds, male or female, in any way self-conscious about it. 
Qn the contrary, they danced their tangoes and rhumbas 
and cariocas with faster feet than | have ever seen under the 
vost hipless of our jitterbugging students. 

In Montevido the docks, which accommodate the largest 
ocean liners, are busy moving in the goods of the world and 
moving out the country’s raw materials for the world. Most 
t the trade lines. go to Liverpool and London, Lisbon, 
Bo: deaux, Rotterdam, and H: amburg or Genoa, ports which 
ire substantially closer than the main ports of the United 
States, although some ocean trafic does go from New York, 
Houston, and New Orleans to South America, too. 

Money bears high interest in Uruguay, and in general in 
all of South America. In Montevido, call deposits earn 
iround 5 percent interest; most bonds, too, yield 5 percent, 
ind that the - H business is good can be seen from the 
tact that the National City Bank of New York is just com- 
pleting its new skyscraper in Montevideo. The chief invest- 
ment in Uruguay ts investment in city real estate. Mortgage 
credit is handled through a special national bank, the Banco 
Hypothecario del Uruguay. It extends mortgage credit on 
}0-vear terms which costs 6 percent interest and 1.2 percent 
amortization on agricultural as well as city real estate. In- 
vestment in real estate in Montevideo and the main resorts 
on the beaches yields in general around 12 percent interest. 

‘The strong expansion of the construction business of homes 
and public buildings as well as business property has been 
substantially assisted by an influx of foreign capital. During 
the vears preceding World War II about 70,000 refugees 
in a five-year period emigrated to Uruguay from Germany, 
most of them with capital resources of their own. All of them 
have found their place in business, and many of those I hap- 
pened to meet said, in so many words, that there was no 
other country in the world in which one could be so happy 
and well satisfied as in Uruguay. In more recent years sub- 
stantial capital came from Argentina. In the summer of 
1950, according to estimates, some $30 million from Swiss 
and other European banks fled to Montevideo. With internal 
stability guaranteed by the political attitude of the people, 
and external security by the balance of power within the 
Western Hemisphere and the treaty system under the Pan 
\merican Union, the troubled world situation makes it quite 
understandable that people with capital who worry about 
atom bombs, H-bombs, and Soviet expansion should select 
Uruguay as a shelter tor their funds. The geography of the 
globe puts Hamburg, Brussels, Paris, Cologne, Zurich, or 
Milan all in the potential lanes of Soviet tanks rolling west. 
Iran, the Near East, Indo-China, and Siam are similarly 
imperiled. But a glance at the map also shows how very 





unlikely it is that South America, and particularly Uruguay, 
will become a scene of actual warfare. However apparent 
this observation of military geography may be, it is equally 
misleading in any other sense, as I will point out later. 


Like the rest of the world, Uruguay has experienced price 
inflation since 1939, though to a far lesser degree than a 
great many other South American countries. Industrial prices 
are from 150 to 170 percent higher than in prewar years. 
But doesn’t it sound like Paradise when I tell you that there 
are no income taxes in Uruguay, and only relatively low real 
estate taxes? State revenues are derived, aside from the taxes 
on rural and urban property, from excise and luxury taxes, 
from customs duties, various stamp taxes and fees, national 
lotteries, and the Bank of the Republic’s net profits from 
differential rates of exchange which actually amount to an 
export and import tax. The emphasis is on imports of modern 
machinery and transportation. 


Psychologically it is very interesting that here is a country 
with a highly sophisticated banking system and shrewd 
economists in the government, many of whom have studied 
in England, the United States, and in continental European 
universities, but with no income taxes, and even no intention 
ever of introducing any. Instead of corporation taxes, there 
are all sorts of subsidies and other aids to industries, and at 
the same time a rather harsh system of inheritance taxes and 
death duties which has already led to the formation of family 
corporations in order to avoid the worst effect of it. 


But there are more surprising features in the Uruguayan 
economy. While the city of Montevideo has a most amazing 
automotive trafic on avenues three times as wide as our 
broadest boulevards, there are no traffic signals, arterial 
stops, or in fact stop signs of any kind. Nor are there any 
trafic policemen or mechanical contraptions typical for our 
highways or even smaller towns with almost no traffic. All 
that you find in Montevideo is the rule that he who ap- 
proaches a street crossing sounds his horn, usually a two- 
toned horn, and the one who blows his horn first has the 
right of way. Otherwise, everything is left to the alertness 
of the drivers, the swiftness of their reactions, the quality of 
their brakes, and the resistance of their nerves to shock. They 
drive with true Latin gusto, sound their horns at nearly all 
corners, meander over the full width of the avenues, meet 
buses head on and avert impact at the last moment. And 
almost nothing happens—but you, as a poor addict of safety 
regulations and a hopeless protagonist of police-controlled 
highways, get at least fifty dollars worth of excitement for 
a one-peso taxi fare. Riding a roller-coaster is nothing by 
comparison. Yet far less happens on the streets of Montevideo 
in a week than occurs in a town of 25,000 people anywhere 
in the Bay Area in a day. Somehow it proves how adaptable 
the human being and society can be. 


The same people who run a highly motorized city without 
trafic signals, traffic cops, or boulevard stops, run a tre- 
mendously complex, controlled, and managed economy. And 
this means fixed prices, fixed wages and salaries, rent control, 
foreign-exchange control, a controlled import and export 
trade, and subsidies for industries and certain agricultural 
commodities. Aside from the controlled market, there is a 
free market, in which one can buy gold coins and any foreign 
currency. It seems unreal, and yet, somehow, it works. The 
foreign trade during the last year has been substantially 
freed from many controls, and exchange rates have been 
normalized. If the unfortunate development that has led to 
the UN action in Korea and all it involves had not precipi- 
tated the spurt of armaments in Western countries, it could 
reasonably have been expected that Uruguay’s economic 
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policies would have tended toward further liberalization and 
a return to freer intercourse with the world. 


One thing I found particularly attractive in all my travels 
and my work during the two months in Uruguay. It was 
the combination of enthusiastic and able application of mod- 
ern technology in agriculture, transportation, and industry 
and a philosophy of life that the most cultured people of our 
southern states so aptly call “gracious living.” And this is 
not accidental. The people of Uruguay, whether members 
of university faculties, bankers or businessmen, or estancieros, 
little vineyardists, or vegetable growers—all speak and phil- 
osophize about how to utilize the achievements of modern 
industry, science, and invention for the sake of becoming 
happier and enjoying life more fully. They are determined 
not to become the slaves of the obsession of efficiency for 
its own sake. On sugar-cane plantations or rice farms, in 
combine repair shops employing the ablest arc-welders and 
machinists you can imagine, with machines that have just 
been turned out somewhere in Nebraska or Illinois—en- 
gineers and workers hold siesta from twelve to two every 
day. In each city and small town, all stores and offices are 
closed during those hours. Life goes on until midnight, but 
business ends at 6 o'clock. Dinner is at 8:30 or 9:00. No 
one in Uruguay makes any bones about the fact that they 
have learned an enormous amount from the United States, 
admire us, and want to learn far more know-how from us, 
as the invitation to our mission indicated. It is my impression, 
however, that we have quite a bit to learn from them, partly 
in their work and partly in their attitude toward living and 
what we properly call the pursuit of happiness: ‘his, of 
course, raises the question whether this sort of natidnal life, 
which is in so many ways so remarkably advanced and highly 
civilized, is not really reserved for the small countries which 
live by the consent of the larger ones. It is very much worth- 
while to ponder the extent to which large countries, insepara- 
ble from the concept of power and of competition with other 
powers, as we so painfully discover to our dismay, can ever 
reach a state in which they may emulate the way of life of 
little nations like Switzerland and Uruguay. I have my pro- 
found doubts about it, looking with realism at past and 
present history. Yet I do not consider it impossible. If it is 
to be achieved, it cannot be done by creating what many 
people so glibly call “world government” but rather by turn- 
ing to the same principle that gives freedom and security to 
these little nations—a balance of power among the larger 
ones. If we only could and would establish such an intelligent 
balance of power as Metternich’s diplomatic genius estab- 
lished at the Congress of Vienna, we might once more experi- 
ence a period of peace and stability in the world for two or 
three generations, as the unique period between 1815 and 
1914 demonstrate. Today the key to the restoration of a 
stable balance of power lies, and for a long time to come will 
lie, in Western Europe, in the Near East, and Siam—but 
not in South America. 


I found in Uruguay a most friendly attitude toward the 
United States. This is the result of the good-neighbor policy 
of Cordell Hull and the windfall of World War II to all 
of South America. But it also has been the result of the 
temporary disappearance of Germany as a partner in trade 
in South America, a gap which we have filled to a large 
extent. Our greatest and best investment in good will has 
been the fellowships for students from South America in our 
Universities, and the cultural-relations work of Nelson 
Rockefeller. These men who studied in our country are, by 
their command of English and knowledge of our country, 
the natural interpreters and ambassadors of understanding 
between Latin America and the United States. This granting 





of fellowships in our universities ought to be expanded to a 
two-way system. In some fields the South American universi- 
ties are substantially ahead of ours, for example, their schools 
of architecture. Besides learning the language and becoming 
fond of the congenial people, our students would acquire 
real insight into our own institutions and affairs. It is ulti- 
mately only by comparison that we have means of judgment. 


Real co-operation and working friendship with our neigh- 
bors in South America calls for the cultivation of decent 
human relations between individuals, including marriage 
and family relations. First of all, this requires that we 
abandon the implicit arrogance of refusing to learn the 
other nation’s language. 


1 found the prestige of the United States so high, and 
that the people, particularly the educated ones, had so much 
solid faith in the moral fiber and power of our country that 
even the very bad news from Korea made not the slightest 
dent in it. Many of Uruguay’s men of the world commented 
that the reverses of the United Nations in Korea, in which 
we are the major partner, were immaterial as a measure of 
the real strength of the United States. 


However, when I pondered our foreign affairs living 30 
Parallels south of the Equator, it became quite clear to me 
how fallacious are some of the geopolitical images so promin- 
ent in the minds of not a few American statesmen. For years 
the idea of the Western Hemisphere as a sort of fortress for 
the Western world has gained more in popularity. The idea 
seems to be one of hemispheric defense and the fortress be- 
hind a two-ocean moat into which one can retire. This sort 
of defeatist thinking takes it for granted that sooner or later 
a lack of diplomatic ingenuity and finesse will have wasted 
all the assets in the wide realm of the white man in the rest 
of the world. This idea of the safe and comfortable fortress 
is just as naive and fallacious as was Hitler’s idea of Festung 
Europa, the difference being that Hitler’s Fortress Europe 
idea wrecked Germany as the leading power in Europe. But 
the concept of the “Western-Hemisphere Fortress” is bound 
to spell disaster for the United States as the leading power 
of the imperiled Western world. 


With all the good will existing toward us today in South 
America, it is quite obvious that their destiny depends to a 
very large extent if not primarily on economic intercourse 
with Western Europe and Great Britain directly, as well as 
in triangular trade with us. They need capital and know-how 
from us, but must earn most of the money to pay by trading 
with Europe. Thus the Atlantic community is a_ political 
and economic reality, while the ideology of a self-contained 
Western Hemisphere is the wishful thinking of escapists. 


Our nation’s security and future depend upon the freedom 
of the seas and the security of Western Europe, the Near 
East, and Africa, just as much as South America’s wellbeing 
depends on our security. Western Europe cannot live with- 
out the oil of the Near East and the trade with South 
America. Thus the Atlantic life circle is closed. We are 
neither going to buy the major output of England and the 
Continent nor of South America or Africa, nor are we able 
to supply or willing to distribute as gifts the raw materials 
Europe needs. 

South America’s economy is expanding, and we are assist- 
ing in it. Social reform is on the march and communism no 
threat. In Brazil industrialization and city development have 
driven real estate values in Rio and Sao Paulo to higher 
dollar values than those of sites in Manhattan. In Brazil, 
the Dutra regime is at an end. Within two weeks the Vargas 
regime will begin, with a lot of reserve energy built up over 
recent years. It will be fascinating to see what a complete 
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change of personnel will mean, and what the new course 
will be. Perhaps it will bring a better balance between in- 
dustrial and agricultural resources—something badly needed 
in all of South America. The wealth of the cities has largely 
been derived from the agricultural hinterland, which has had 
far too little capital and social effort plowed back into it. 


Argentina, too, is in an era of strong economic expansion, 
carried along by inflation and a policy of full employment 
and increasing wages. At present there is serious trade trouble 
between Argentina and England. The meat contract has not 
been renewed, and for the last six months not a ton of meat 
has moved from Argentina or Uruguay to England, and 
British meat rations have had to be cut. The European 
continent has bought quite a bit of meat; this mitigates but 
does not solve the trade problem for Argentina and Uruguay. 
In the end, this issue will be dissolved by compromise. But 
Argentina’s domestic policies are at present weak on the 
agricultural side. While the Peron government has given 
tenants title to the land, the general economic slope in the 
country has been titled so much toward economic expansion 
in Buenos Aires that farm labor is drifting toward the cities, 
and the great bonanza of wheat is rapidly dwindling. At the 
same time, it is also true that in the black soil of the pampas 
and its adequate rainfall, Argentina has agriculturally per- 
haps the richest assets of any country in the world. So far, 
only a part of it is being utilized, and that not to the full 
extent of present farm technology. ‘Argen’ina has the most 
energetic people in South America. This we should carefully 
consider, and see to it that our basic relations are good. Name- 
calling because we disapprove of an administration seems not 
only the opposite of resourceful diplomacy, but also an aliena- 
tion of the friendship of the people. It seems as futile in the 
case of Argentina as it was in the case of Spain. 


South America has a great future. It is underpopulated 
and undercapitalized and can absorb large numbers of Eu- 
ropean emigrants to great advantage. We ought to participate 
with capital and technical aid in its development. But in the 
terms of the global war with Soviet expansionism, it definitely 
does not offer any alternatve in our foreign policy which 
would permit us even to toy with the idea of writing off 
Western Europe or letting it be stewed in its own juice by 
the Soviets. South America depends so much on economic 
intercourse with Europe that it would be a serious obligation 
rather than an asset if the common mother continent of 
North and South America should be engulfed in the Soviet 
power system. In a military sense, South America would 
obviously become an obligation rather than an asset once 
Europe, and of course along with it, Africa, were lost. 

Most unfortunately the present rearmament race in the 
Western world is throwing a monkey wrench into its suc- 
cessful economic recovery. South America was just beginning 
to readjust its trade away from the dollar area toward the 
soft-currency areas—something that was vitally necessary 
with the termination of Marshall Plan aid; but now all the 
countries that had to swing into the armaments business will 
find it increasingly difficult to furnish South America with 
the heavy equipment and metal goods it needs. If we want to 
avoid the worst results of this, we must give the European 
nations enough leeway to bridge this gap. 

South America, with its 102 million people is a vital, color- 
ful, and growing part of Christendom which has no ties to 
Asia and even no communications with Australia. Its destiny 
is just as much tied to Europe as is ours. This must be the 
guiding consideration in our foreign policy, which must rely 
on shrewd, imaginative diplomacy, economic co-operation, and 
military force—in that order. 


A Businessman Gets Down To Brass Tacks 


FREE EDUCATION AND NO RELIGION OR RELIGION AND COST EDUCATION 
By HUBERT EATON, President, American Security and Fidelity Corporation 
Delivered at the Achievement Day Dinner of William Jewell College, Kansas City, Missouri, November 10, 1950 


USINESS today has but one problem. This is per- 

sonnel. Indeed, this is the major problem of America. 

If business and our nation have the properly trained 
individuals to whom authority can be delegated, all our 
problems will be satisfactorily solved. 

Business has a right to expect that a university-trained 
man or woman whom it employs will have a certain funda- 
mental knowledge. These young people should have a good 
understanding of our economic system and the forces that 
make it work, and appreciation of our American competitive 
enterprise system and its achievements as compared with 
other nations. 

We're not interested in “walking encyclopedias.” We 
have business libraries to supply that kind of information 
ready at hand. What we do want and need is men and 
women who can think and use their knowledge constructively. 
Business needs, and so does America, employees who have 
not only personal integrity but mental honesty. They ought 
to have, above all, an open mind, one which searches for 
facts and, when once these facts are seen, draw conclusions 
from them irrespective of previously held opinions. Educa- 
tion should at least train them to think. 

We are speaking mainly of the graduates in general edu- 
cation. The vocationally or specially trained graduates im- 
mediately fit into the pattern of business life. Business, 





however, has learned to look to the men and women of 
broader education for executive material. Vocationally 
trained employees advance further than those educated in 
liberal arts until about 30 years of age. After that, it is the 
man or woman possessing the broader education who forges 
ahead. Edward Atkinson was not only a prominent manu- 
facturer of Boston but he was one of the founders and a 
trustee of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology which 
is, 1 started to say, our greatest scientific institution but, 
coming from California wherein lies Millikan’s* Cal. Tech, 
I must say that MIT is one of our greatest scientific institu- 
tions. Anyway, Edward Atkinson helped found it but he 
sent all four of his boys to Harvard. 

When asked why, he replied: “I saw that in the world 
of large business, the technically trained usually fill the sec- 
ond places and the liberally trained men usually fill the first 
place.” 


BUSINESSMEN DISMAYED 


Recognizing the critical personnel problem, business heads 
and their personnel departments all over this land have long 





*Dr. Robert A. Millikan, world famous physicist, Nobel Prize 
winner, delivered the first Achievement Day address at William 
Jewell College. 
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been dismayed at the lack of qualifications of the majority 
of young graduates of colleges and universities who come 
knocking at industry’s door for employment. These appli- 
cants expect much and have little to offer in return. 

These young people show an appalling lack of even ele- 
mental education—the “three R’s,” readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rith- 
metic, and they cannot spell. There used to be a dictionary 
in the office—now there’s one on every desk. They have 
little acquaintanceship with good literature. They evidence 
a deplorable lack of understanding of American history and 
economics and therefore cannot explain Americanism. Good 
ideas are worthless to these young people because, lacking 
training in literary and grammatical composition, they can- 
not convey them persuasively to other people in either the 
written or spoken word. Apparently no one taught these 
young men and women that manners and courtesy are the 
handmaidens of success and are positively necessary in their 
struggle for a livelihood. The majority of them appear to 
give little thought to religion. It is true most of them can 
properly be called “believers in God,” but their belief appears 
to be merely “passive acceptance of a fact presumably estab- 
lished in our culture.” According to their applications for 
employment, few make any pretense of regularly attending 
church. 

One rather suspects these young people are but the natural 
products of this “gimme age”—this age wherein businessmen, 
farmers, and multitudinous citizens of this and other lands 
all have their hands out for acceptance of Uncle Sam’s 
bounty. 

One cannot dismiss these young people with a shrug that 
it’s “too bad” because these young people will tomorrow 
decide the fate of America. The way they think will be the 
way America thinks. Their failure will be America’s failure. 


A Minority THAT's DIFFERENT 


However, thank God, this picture of America is not en- 
tirely gloomy. Fortunately there is among those applying for 
employment a very considerable minority that whereas they 
have many of the lacks of the larger group such as readin’, 
’ritin’ and ’rithmetic, do, however, possess manners, courtesy 
and evidence to the personnel examiner qualities of moral 
stamina, a willingness for hard work and a sense of personal 
responsibility. This minority also appears to have experi- 
enced a moral and physical discipline entirely different from 
the great majority. 

Personnel departments throughout the land became in- 
trigued with this minority because they realize that leader- 
ship and executive material must possess integrities of dis- 
cipline, mind and soul. Research developed two facts: first, 
that the great majority of this minority come from the small, 
liberal arts, Christian colleges; and, second, that the vast 
majority of the leaders in American life have always come 
from such colleges. 

The magazine Good Housekeeping recently issued an 
annual report of several pages concerning these small col- 
leges, more than 100 in number, each one of which enjoys 
high academic standing and was on the final accredited list 
of the Association of American Universities. 

This report proceeds to evidence that one of the greatest 
tributes that can be paid to the soundness of the small, liberal 
arts, Christian college education is the achievement of the 
people whose names are enumerated in a long list beginning 
with Presidents Thomas Jefferson and James Monroe down 
to the present day. Included are the names of the leaders 
in every walk of life—educational, political, business, scien- 
tific, judicial, et cetera. 

In my hurried reading I noted William Jewell is men- 


tioned many times as furnishing leaders in American life. 
Such names as Clarence Cannon, chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and world authority on parliamen- 
tary law; Governor Charles A. Robins of Idaho; the author 
and radio commentator, Ted Malone; Palmer Hoyt, pub- 
lisher of the Denver Post and a winner in today’s Achieve- 
ment Awards; Manley O. Hudson, for ten years judge of 
Permanent Court of International Justice; and many others 
whose names you know. It would appear that William Jewell 
has well earned its title of “The Campus of Achievement.” 


Wuo’s WHo 


The editors of “Who’s Who in America” have frequently 
called attention to the exceedingly large proportion of those 
who have rendered distinguished service to the world who 
have come from what may be termed “small, Christian col- 
leges.” ““Who’s Who” issued a book entitled, “A Memorial 
Everlasting” in which they state: 


“This book is dedicated to those great souls who have 
conceived education as a salvation of democracy, who 
have given of their worldly wealth that others might per- 
petuate their ideals. A record of the product of the 
small college goes far to prove their value. A very large 
proportion of graduates of the colleges devote themselves 
to occupations that lead to betterment of society rather 
than to individual distinction or financial remuneration. 
If the contribution of small colleges were eliminated in 
these fields, the ministry, missions, the teachings profes- 
sion, medicine and all altruistic activities would suffer 
irreparably.” 


The graduates of the small colleges listed in the 1949 
edition of “Who’s Who in America” outnumbered the alumni 
listed of the larger universities in the proportion of three 
to one. 


SIZE AND RELIGION 


In view of these astonishing statistics one immediately won- 
ders why it is that the vast majority of leaders in American 
life have come from the small, liberal arts, Christian col- 
leges. It cannot be because their educational equipment is 
exceptional. The larger private and state institutions have 
more money and therefore greater facilities, more extensive 
curriculums, and pay more money to their teaching staff. 
America is finding out the sad fact, however, that all these 
things do not necessarily mean a better educated boy or girl. 
Research leads us to believe that the supremacy of the small, 
liberal arts, Christian college lies mainly in two things—its 
smallness and its religious basis. 

It has been said that in large states, public education will 
always be mediocre for the same reason that in large kitchens 
the cooking is usually bad. In the large university, the aver- 
age boy or girl is apt to become more of a number than an 
individual. Only the specially gifted can lift their heads 
above the crowds of students. Thoughtful Americans are 
beginning to wonder if the mass education as carried on in 
most of our larger schools will decrease or increase the prob- 
lems in American life. 

There is so much to be learned in college not contained in 
books. The smallness of the liberal arts college enables the 
student to become better acquainted with the instructor. The 
fewer students to the professor, the more knowledge and 
benefit to the student. The small college gives to each of 
its students an opportunity to come into individual relation- 
ships with unusually significant personalities and get the 
benefit of their instruction, inspiration and association. This 
is the most precious gift these institutions have to offer. The 
close relationship between teacher and student, student and 
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student, represents the fundamental purpose of the small 
college, so writes Dr. Cowling in his excellent book, “Col- 
lege for Freedom.’ The small college brings the student 
into daily touch with mature Christian men who labor at 
the college for very small salaries just in order to help the 
students, and through them to serve humanity. The value 
of their teaching and counsel is exceeded only by the value 
of the example they set. Men of high ability and capacity 
deliberately devote their days to intensive service in mold- 
ng young lives into conformity with that of the Great 
Teacher. I place the high calling of such men of equal impor- 
tance as that of the preacher—sometimes even more so 
because the professor's contact is more frequent. 

The small college surrounds the student with a group of 
Christian young people who have high ideals like his own 
so that his own ideas are confirmed and his purpose in life 
made stronger. “He is known by all the other students and 
knows that he is known by them.” This alone helps to engen- 
der a sense of leadership and personal responsibility. Educa- 
tion may be gleaned from books, but the love of knowledge 
is transmitted best by personal contact. Nothing takes the 
place of one personality in touch with another personality. 

STUDENTS DeveLtop CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 

The Christian college does not have a liberal arts course 
that differs materially from that in any other college. The 
difference is that, along with its teaching, the Christian col- 
lege aims definitely at developing in each student a Christian 
life and character. Naturally, some colleges are more Chris- 
tian than others, but all have the same goal—the development 
ot intelligent, trained, all-around, well-developed Christian 
leadership. ‘There is nothing of which the nation stands in 
vreater need. 

| like most of all this religious influence that is thrown 
around the students in these Christian colleges. Exclude re- 
ligion from education, said Charles Eliot, and you have no 
foundation upon which to build moral character. Without 
religion we cannot have morality; without morality we can- 
not have social safety; without social safety we cannot have 
civilization. It was a businessman, James Hill, the great 
builder of railroads, who said the small Christian college 
is the hope of America. Character is essential to statesman- 
ship and these colleges are vital factors in the development 
of sterling character. 

The members of the faculty of these colleges are godly 
men and women consecrated to their task of creating Chris- 
tian boys and girls and educating them for the highest type 
of citizenship. ‘The students must attend chapel which is 
at least spiritual in character; the Bible is taught in all of 
these colleges, and in many of them at least one year of Bible 
study is required of every student. 

Gop Rutep Orr THE CAMPUS 

This coin | hold in my hand is from the mint of the United 
States. This coin has engraved upon it, “In God We Trust” 

the reason being that our forefathers founded this country 
on God. They wanted to worship God in their own way and 
believed other men should have the same right, but they 
intended that a// citizens should worship God. 

Most of our great state universities comprising hundreds 
of thousands of youth of America have no such requirement. 
On the contrary, we find ourselves in the peculiar position 
that through an extraordinary tolerance and consideration 
for all religions, God has been ruled off the campus of our 
state institutions. 

Some time ago a public school teacher in Arizona was dis- 
charged because she taught her class to repeat the Lord’s 
Praver. ‘I'wo vears ago the president of the Brooklyn school 
hoard demanded that the singing of Christmas carols be 


barred from the public schools as offensive to non-Christian 
minorities. The late President W. O. Thompson of Ohio 
State University made this significant statement: “I’m in no 
Way untrue to state institutions when | say that in our day 
a boy might become a bachelor or master of arts in almost any 
one of the best of them and be as ignorant of the Bible, the 
moral and spiritual truth which it represents, and the funda- 
mental principles of religion, their nature and value to society, 
as if he had been educated in a non-Christian country.” 


Universities Last STRONGHOLD oF COMMUNISM 


The last stronghold of communism in America is the large 
university. Labor unions, big business, even government are 
cleaning house. In California, the phrase, “Academic Free- 
dom,” has been divorced from its original meaning and now 
serves as a shield for those who nurture and breed commu- 
nism. 

We have forgotten that this nation was founded under 
God. Our great leaders, from Washington on his knees at 
Valley Forge to Lincoln speaking his never-to-be-forgotten 
words at Gettysburg, offered this nation no hope of survival 
unless it remained under God. 


CONTRIBUTION — A Patriotic PRIVILEGE 


I unhesitatingly state to the mothers and fathers of this 
nation, if you could sit in the personnel offices of this land 
and listen to the examiners as they question the educational 
graduates of today, you would resolve without a shadow of 
a doubt, that your boy and girl should go to a small, liberal 
arts, Christian college. If I had a son or daughter, I would 
work twelve hours a day—go hungry—deprive myself of 
the necessary things of life—in order that I might give my 
child the benefit of an education in one of these small Chris- 
tian schools. 

I would that all people, and particularly businessmen, 
would realize that to be able to contribute to the support 
of our Christian colleges is a great privilege. In the best 
sense such support is indeed a contribution to the national 
defense, for the strength of America is finally decided by its 
faith in the religious ideas which underlie democracy. To- 
day’s problem is free education and no religion, or religion 
and cost education. Without religion in education our boys 
and girls will amount to little in this world or the next. 
Education is a flame when borne in the hands of the faith- 
ful, but a firebrand when carried by the heretical. Only by 
strengthening the Christian colleges can America have the 
leaders it needs to survive. 


Kinp oF LEADERS NEEDED 


What kind of leaders does America need? We need 
leaders in public life religiously educated but practically 
trained, good but not dumb, honest but clever; Christian 
leaders who have studied economics as applied to human 
behavior and consequently realize that the enslavement of a 
people when done economically has the same results as though 
some tyrant had done it physically. 

EpucaTION OveRHAULED 

We need leaders in our educational life to see that the 
educational system in our public elementary and high school 
institutions is overhauled. Colleges have been blamed too 
long for educational delinquencies that should have been 
corrected in the grade schools. Someone has well said that 
we need leaders who believe that an education should first 
of all enable one to satisfactorily perform all the duties of 
life, to be a competent mother or father, maintain a home, 
do a job of work as well as it can be done and view public 
affairs at least with common sense and exercise his franchise 
to do something about them. After all, the greatest purpose of 
education is to enable man to get along with his fellow men. 
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We need leaders who will institute a system whereby the 
teachers and professors in America will come out of their 
ivory towers to help solve the difficult economic, social and 
political problems of the day. These people possess some 
of the best brains in the country, but they should spend three 
months every year working in those industries and institu- 
tions wherein the matters they teach are practically and 
realistically carried out in the world’s workaday life. The 
great difficulty in education is to get experience out of theory. 

Let the professors who deal with social sciences work in 
the state institutions, the personnel departments of business, 
and yes, the Salvation Army. Let the teachers in economics 
and allied subjects sit in with the treasurers and general man- 
agers of large businesses. Let the professors in science go 
into industry wherein the findings of chemistry, physics and 
geology are implemented into practical projects. The pro- 
fessors of history and literature will find astounding applica- 
tion of their subjects in the advertising and propaganda agen- 
cies of this country and in those associations comprising 
editors of newspapers, screen and radio. 


PsycHoLocy ApPpLiep TO HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


We need leaders who will realize that most of the grandi- 
ose plans for making over society are not based upon psy- 
chology as applied to human behavior. While many of these 
plans sound well and read splendidly, they all have the fatal 
defect in assuming that human nature will behave in the 
way many “do-gooders” think it should. If human nature 
did thus behave, then reformatory plans would not be neces- 
sary because society would then reform itself. 


PropLeEM OF Non-ASSIMILATION 


We need leaders who will recognize that in our idealistic 
but non-realistic desire to be a freedom haven for all others, 
we have admitted millions into our country far faster than 
we could assimilate them. Therefore, racial tensions have 
increased and if the number of admittees to the United States 
is not lessened to the assimilation level, we will ultimately 
have either violent racial action and/or something worse. 


BEGINNINGS OF LosT FREEDOM 


We need leaders who not only believe in freedom but are 
practical minded enough to recognize the “machinery” of the 
little things, the beginnings whereat freedom is made or 
destroyed. Leaders wise enough to realize that the “emer- 
gency” and “temporary” restrictions and compulsions by 
government are not generally recognized as lost liberties. 
But the end result of this procedure is complete government 
control, complete loss of liberty and the extinction of free 
man as we know him. This procedure fools us because it 
always comes neatly wrapped up in the American Flag and 
labeled Social Justice. 


Bureaucracy — For or Democracy 

We need leaders who have studied economic history suffh- 
ciently to realize that bureaucracy is the great foe of free- 
dom. Kings and dictators come and go but bureaucracy grows 
and grows. Bureaucracy is the tool of the dictator and the 
master of the well intentioned chief executive. Please let it 
be thoroughly understood that I am speaking historically 
and economically and not of present day politics. The prac- 
tical historian and researcher are unavoidably driven to the 
conclusion that bureaucracy operates mainly as JT’ plans. 
Chief executives are a bothersome detail in bureaucracy’s 
onward march. The deadening effect of bureaucracy’s edicts 
plus the cost of its administration ultimately enslaves the 
people economically. Inasmuch as bureaucracy is usually made 
up of small minds, it eventually becomes the most tyrannical 
of dictatorships. 


AMERICANISM AND CAPITALISM 


We need leaders who will instill in our people a consum- 
ing passion for Americanism similar to that which consumes 
those who advocate communism and socialism. It is deplor- 
able that we have in this country many books on communism 
and socialism but none labeled Americanism. It is high time a 
mealy-mouthed America stood up and defended the prin- 
ciples upon which this nation has been builded. It is a sad 
commentary upon the gullibility of the average American 
that in recent years the word “capitalism” has sunk to a 
meaning of the untouchable. To foster it is political poison. 
To nurture it in labor circles is to bring destruction upon his 
house. Our nation sunk to a new low a few months ago 
when one of the larger national church organizations de- 
nounced capitalism. Why? Because we unwittingly became 
prey to the adroit propaganda of subversive interests whose 
purpose is to convince us that it is smart and progressive 
to worship new gods—to decry Capitalism. I wish I had 
time to discuss with you the thirty thousand propaganda 
agencies existing in this country. The mass of propaganda 
turned loose upon the American public has been enormous. 
Unless you read editorials written by men who still are not 
afraid to think and speak, you have become the prey of pub- 
licity campaigns carefully designed to make you lose faith 
in capitalism. ' 

Capitalism as practiced in America is but an economic 
name—is but the modus operandi for free enterprise where- 
by every man in America maintains not only his economic 
freedom, but his mental and physical freedom as well. 

Capitalism, as David Lawrence points out, has many 
defects. Its principal fault is that it does not work per- 
fectly. This may be said also of democracy. It can be said 
of any system in which the will of the individual is not con- 
trolled by the totalitarian power of the governing body. The 
very essence of democracy is that the individual shall retain 
his liberty of action; the very essence of capitalism is that 
the individual shall retain his liberty to work for whom he 
pleases, including himself. He retains his right to venture 
into unknown paths of production, his liberty to earn a profit 
or suffer a loss (peculiarly, no one, not even the socialists, 
begrudge the capitalist the last’ liberty). Our capitalistic 
system of competitive enterprise means freedom. Any other 
system is pure monopolism. 

Question the man on the street as to the meaning of capi- 
talismn and he will reply that he thinks it has something to 
do with corporations. He appears not to realize that it is 
this system alone that enables him to work, move, speak as 
he pleases—gives him the right to say, “I have earned this 
home and it is mine.” Capitalism has made America the 
land of freedom and opportunity. It has given to America 
a type of living—the greatest in the world. Nowhere else, 
under no collectivism system yet devised can the common 


man rise to any point in money or fame as he can under our 
capitalistic system. 


COMMUNISM, SOcIALISM, ANTI-Gop, AnTI-CHRIST 


Capitalism is the only system in the world founded on 
credit and character. It is therefore the only economic sys- 
tem based on religion. Communism and Socialism are anti- 
God and anti-Christ. Jesus Christ was a man who thought 
in terms of abundant life. He was the man who multiplied 
loaves and fishes. The present day system, call it Commu- 
nism, Socialism, “Welfare State’ or what you please, eventu- 
ally pulls everyone down to a lower level. 

Winston Churchill has said: “To differentiate between 
the ‘welfare state’ or socialism and communism is like say- 
ing a woman is ‘just a little bit pregnant.’ They merely 
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describe a degree of progress in the same inevitable cycle. 
The end result is always the same.” 

You will remember the Pilgrims starved for two long years 
under socialism and then Governor Bradford and the chief 
men of the colony came to the conclusion that they had made 
a mistake in thinking they were wiser than God. They then 
established capitalism and a year later Thanksgiving Day 
was born. 

It is high time we Americans should stand up and be 
counted as not afraid to fight for this thing called “capi- 
talism.”’ All you have to do is look around you—Brazil, Eng- 
land, Sweden, France, Russia, Greece, Italy—to find out 
how you would live if communism or socialism governed in 
America. Too long has this nation rocked along with the 
complacent attitude that “it can’t happen here.””’ Men and 
women, I tell you here and now, it has and is happening here. 
We have wandered from proven paths, in ungodly search- 
ings for a more glamorous, easier way of life, down the road 
to. socialism. Communists, socialists, and “welfare-staters” 
have dedicated their lives to the destruction of capitalism. 
It was the Russian Lenin, the great exponent of commu- 
nism, who said, Capitalism must be destroyed.” Let us 
all stand as one people and in tones the whole world can hear 
fling back the answer: Capitalism means freedom and free- 
dom under God is Americanism. 

Wuere Are THESE LEADERS 

These are only a few of the problems that cry out for 
leadership in solving. I do not so much refer to national 
leadership as I do to the leadership we need in rural areas, in 
the small town, in the city, in the state. Where can America 
find these leaders? We will find them coming from the place 
where we have always found them—the small, liberal arts, 
Christian college. America’s problems cry out to these edu- 
cational institutions for the kind of leaders who hold within 
their hearts and minds their solution. The future of Amer- 
ica lies in the small, liberal arts, Christian college because in 
it only are combined the necessary ingredients for the kind 
of leadership the America of today and tomorrow must have 
if America is to survive. 

SMALL CrristTiAN CoLLeGe CANNoT Exist 
Unper CoMMUNISM, SOCIALISM 

‘The small, liberal arts, Christian college cannot exist under 
either communism, socialism or the “welfare state.” The 
small, liberal arts, Christian college is one of the absolutely 
free institutions we have left in America today. It can edu- 
cate and train free men and women. It should be supported 
by the prayers and cash of every American who believes in 
freedom. Out of it have always come the leaders great 
enough for America’s time of need. They will still come if 
we support and foster and guard this last great bulwark of 
American freedom. 

AMERICAN LEADERS DEFINED 


If I had to describe in one sentence the kind of leader 


America sorely needs, I would say this: Give America men 
and women whose lives and actions combine the teachings 
and sayings of Jesus Christ together with a thorough knowl- 
edge of economics as applied to human everyday living. As 
a businessman, I have often wondered what would happen 
to this nation if every student in every college and university 
in America should be compelled, in addition to his other 
elective studies, to take two courses—one, “The Teachings 
and Sayings of Jesus Christ” and the other, “Practical Eco- 
nomics as Applied to Human Behavior!” 


ImpossiBLE WitHout Gop 


I am neither preacher nor teacher. Only one of those so- 
called “hard-boiled businessmen” faced with the inescapable 
fact that you can have communism, socialism, and “welfare 
state’ without God, but you cannot have democracy without 
God. If we can implant in the youth of America, through 
the small, liberal arts, Christian colleges, the desire for a daily 
application of the teachings of Jesus Christ, combined with 
a realistic and practical knowledge of applied economics, I 
prophesy then these young men and women will take the 
hand of our faltering nation and lead it toward the light 
—The Better Way. 

PERHAPS THE SUN Is STILL SHINING 

Let us hope that we are standing on the verge of a great 
revival—educationally and spiritually. If it takes a finan- 
cial depression to bring America to its knees, then let us 
still hope. It is true the outlook for the decent American 
citizen seems dark and fearful but I feel confident it’s “the 
dark before the dawn.” These futile wanderings from proven 
paths are but the ignorant searchings of mankind en masse 
for the Best Way of Life. It would seem that mankind as a 
whole has been aroused and like a giant that is asleep with 
nightmares, stumbles and groans and shakes the land with 
his mutterings. God believes in freedom. Perhaps our mis- 
fortunes are but the result of his allowing us also to be free 


to find The Better Way. 
THE Way* 


I hear men speak of some new world tomorrow, 
Of lasting peace, of brotherhood of men, 

Of banishing from earth the blight of sorrow 
Which war has spread across its face again: 
Of geographic changes contemplated, 

Of treaties drawn, of ideals to insure 

The reaching out in love to those once hated, 
So children still unborn find peace secure. 

QO, how shall men achieve this rich desire 
When laws and pacts have failed in ages past? 
How shall each heart be lifted to aspire 

And make this dream reality at last? 

There is one path, one shining hope today: 


"Tis follow Him, Who said, “I am the Way.” 


* This poem was written by Charles A. Miller, Jr. 


There Are No Gibraltars 


MORAL FATIGUE OUR GREATEST DANGER 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Governor of Illinois 


Sitidnad at Northwestern University’s Founders’ Day Convocation Honoring the University’s 100th Anniversary, 
Evanston, Illinois, January 28th, 1951 


OME five years ago this University, for reasons best 
known to its trustees, conferred an honorary degree 
on me. Having thus honored me I suppose the 
least the Governor of Illinois could do in appreciation 


was to decline President Miller’s and Mr. Burgess’ invita- 
tion to speak at this hundredth anniversary convocation. 
Instead I accepted, after the manner of insensitive and egotis- 
tical politicians. I apologize. 
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Because there are others who can speak with authority 
about the founding of Northwestern University, I am, with, 
I am sure, your enthusiastic approval, going to resist the 
temptation to tell you of the faith and convictions of the 
founders who stood here 100 years ago and dreamed of “a 
university of the highest order of excellence.” All that we 
see about us testifies that they founded well and that their 
successors have wrought well upon those foundations. In 
the 100 years the dream by the Lake here in Dr. Evans’ town 
has become one of the world’s large and honored communi- 
ties of scholars. 

Early Illinois was notoriously inhospitable to higher edu- 
cation and I recall the remark of a lusty legislator who 
said in opposition to a bill to charter the first three Illinois 
schools that he was “born in a briar thicket, rocked in a 
hog trough and never had his genius cramped by the pestilen- 
tial air of a college.” 

Northwestern, too, was born upon a scene on which the 
light of higher education shone but fitfully. But in our time 
one never sees a considered catalogue of the assets of Illinois 
that does not always proudly list its universities at the top. 

I once heard it said that Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology ‘humanized the scientist’”’ while Harvard “simonized 
the humanist.’’ Just what Northwestern does I don’t know; 
perhaps both. But at all events its contributions to the 
sciences and the humanities and also to the wholesome good- 
ness and gaiety we associate with American student life have 
brought to this campus imperishable distinction and affec- 
tion. 

Thanks to Northwestern, its neighbor, the University of 
Chicago, the great State University, and many distinguished 
lesser institutions, Illinois, and particularly this section of the 
state, is now one of the treasure houses, one of the major 
repositories, of the Western world’s culture. 

It is proper, therefore, that we pause to note the 100th 
birthday of this proud university; that we pause a moment 
in our feverish defense preparations to recall what we are 
defending. Certainly one of the things we are defending is the 
future security and health of privately supported universities 
such as Northwestern. In turn we confidently expect them to 
defend for generations to come the spirit of free inquiry and 
fearless scholarship which is a basic condition of free men. 
For that protection and for the contribution of the univer- 
sities to “a large resolute breed of men” which Walt Whit- 
man called the only bar against tyranny, we will have to 
trust to the future; we will have to trust that the guardians 
here and elsewhere of the riches of our learning will never 
forget what the treasure they guard is, what it is composed 
of. We will have to trust that the guardians of Western 
thought will never permit its vitality and beauty to be 
smothered by strong, arrogant men who burn books and 
bend thought to their liking, nor obscured by timid men 
trembling in the darkness of anxiety. 


The continuity of our heritage of scholarship, both bold 
and free, which is the peculiar and priceless possession of 
the university, must, then, be entrusted to the future. But 
what of the present which has such a bearing on the health 
and strength and continuity of the custodians of our culture? 

Are the universities to be stripped of students in order to 
defend our‘ cultural heritage? “he young of college age are 
the seed corn of a society and a nation. To survive must we 
eat our seed corn? And if we do, can we survive? We must 
and we will, I think, find at least a partial answer to that 
disturbing question. And we will find it in calm deliberation, 
not in frantic fright. 

Then, like you, after some experience, I have made the 
disturbing observation that absence of thought in war seems 
to be mandatory. And, of course, total abstinence from 


thought is very agreeable for most of us, and a uniformly 
popular condition among adolescents. But is it necessary in 
mobilization, in half war, if you please? Perhaps we have 
something to think about here as we enter the new and un- 
explored era of the garrison state. 

Again, I must ask with a shudder if it will be largely 
women who enjoy the benefits of more advanced education 
in the new era? Is the ancient tradition of masculine primacy 
in jeopardy? Heaven forbid! And I should think a little 
reflection on this appalling possibility by the male leaders 
in all countries could do more to insure peace than a bal- 
ance of power in the world. It is high time, it seems to me, 
that we males begin to think of survival in terms of gender 
as well as nationality and ideology. 

There is another problem of which you are all soberly 
mindful. How are the privately endowed universities to 
survive financially; how can inflexible income meet flexible 
costs—costs that “flex” in only one direction? What will 
be the further ravages of inflation, of ever higher income 
taxes and sharply diminished student population and student 
fees? How will President Miller balance his budget? 
Actually I really don’t feel very sorry for him because he 
can always tell the trustees to raise more money. But if I 
can’t balance the budget of Illinois you’ll tell me to find 
another job! 

But there must be survival for the privately endowed in- 
stitutions. By virtue of their very independence, they are 
indispensable to the kind of survival we are all talking 
about. We have long since accepted as right and just pub- 
licly supported primary and secondary education for all. 
But is that the destiny of higher education too? I hope not. 
It will be an ominous day indeed when all higher education 
is government subsidized. Yet simple economics point that 
way and already most of the great private universities must 
rely more and more on government subventions, whether it 
be GI tuition or scientific research projects. 

And in this connection we could well afford to examine 
critically the relative growth of the tax dollar and the pri- 
vate dollar contributed to higher education. 

There are masses of statistics but let me just refer to the 
immediate situation in our Illinois. As taxpayers you sup- 
port six state universities and colleges. For this two years 
period the legislature appropriated $128 million for them. 
In all of them tuition is but a fraction of the fees charged 
by private institutions. Three separate boards of trustees, 
elected or appointed, now divide control over these institu- 
tions. There is little coordination. Confusion and rivalry 
complicate just and wise decisions on appropriations and 
other legislation. 


With the hope of improving this situation, I asked the 
United States Office of Education to survey the situation 
in Illinois. This week I published its interesting and in- 
formative study which does not attempt to say what plan 
of coordination Illinois should adopt, but offers several 
alternative plans to improve the present disorderly system. 

With what emphasis I can command I say that a public 
service so expensive and competing with privately supported 
colleges should be considered as a single program and coordi- 
nated on a state-wide basis. The budget requests of the 
several institutions should be equitably appraised on the basis 
of relative needs. ‘There should be some competent overall 
determination of the curriculum, the degrees offered, and 
the research programs at each institution. There should be 
a continuing evaluation of the operations at each, and a con- 
tinuing study of the state’s needs for tax supported higher 
education. 

If these controls are not exercised how can we assure the 
taxpayer his money’s worth out of this costly service? And 
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how can the legislature or the executive deal fairly, prudently 
and intelligently with such intricate problems at the six insti- 


tutions. 


| believe the time has come and gone when Illinois should 
attack disorder and disintegration in a major and expensive 
tate service boldly and decisively, and with a considerate 
view to the plight of those private institutions of which the 
state 1S sO proud. 


Northwestern was born here in a quiet village on Lake 
Michigan by a burgeoning city a hundred years ago. That 
too was a time of revolution abroad and of transition here. 
In 1851 Illinois was filling up with immigrants from the 
south and east. A steel plow to cut the tough prairie sod 
had been invented. ‘The reaper had come to our prairies. 
On plank roads Iilinois was rising out of the mud. A rail- 
road was pushing westward. Europe was in political and 
economic ferment. The Irish and the Germans were coming 
in search of something better and more hopeful for the 
average man. With not 30,000 souls Chicago was struggling 
out of the swamps. Illinois was passing from the log cabin 
frontier era and shouldering its way into the new industrial 
day that was breaking upon the Union. 


\ hundred vears have passed; a hundred years which have 
cen the culmination of a great historic expansive movement 
of peoples from Europe to the West, and the conquest, 
development and integration into the world community of 
the two great American continents, severed by revolutions 
but tied by cultural inheritance to their western European 
roots. 


\t the same time there came another great expansion— 
from West to East. The Slavic peoples and culture pushed 
through the Ural Mountains, across the vastness of Siberia 
to the Pacific and on across the Bering Sea to Alaska and 
our own West Coast. ‘Che Russian tide collided with the 
Japanese, just emerging from the hermits’ hut with vaulting 
ambitions too. ‘Chere it stopped—for a time—but the land 
mass over which the Russian expansion surged has for the 
most part remained firmly in Russian hands, while the 
European overseas expansion created a new and independent 
center of power here on our continent. 


‘Twice in 25 years our new center of power, stretching 
from the tropics to the Arctic and facing both the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, has been compelled to intervene to redress 
the balance of power in the world. And now with Britain 
and France enfeebled by these wars, with the German and 
Japanese power crushed, the United States and Russia, which 
have risen from the mists of these short hundred years, even 
as this university, stand face to face, with the other nations 
polarized around them, drawn by the gravitational pulls of 
proximity, coercion, self-interest and kinship. 


Believing as we do in a community of free nations and 
free peoples acting peacefully and responsibly through gov- 
ernments freely chosen, we conclude at last that we cannot 
live in comfortable security with a great imperial power 
which has seen the barriers to its expansion collapse and is 
on the move again, taking here, probing there, and pressing 
relentlessly against the uncommitted, discontented millions. 
Capitalizing the ancient racial zenophobia and the messianic 
zeal to missionize the world of the Russian people, the 
leaders of the new Russia, armed with force and the old 
weapon of fomented revolution, use the seductive new 
weapon of communism to soften their victims. But what- 
ever the trappings, the methods, the weapons, the objective 
is domination—imperialism. | often think it would be both 
more accurate and more effective if we talked less of com- 


munism with all its appeal for ignorant, miserable peoples 
and more of imperialism which threatens the freedom and 
independence of everyone and has no appeal. Communism 
can be a fighting faith, but imperialism is subtle slavery. 


So, as Northwestern enters its second century, America, 
rich, peaceful and undisciplined, finds itself face to face 
across both the seas with an inscrutable, ruthless conqueror, 
strong, cunning and armed with an egalitarian idea that has 
great appeal for the miserable masses of humanity. No longer 
is there anyone to protect us. No longer can we sow when 
and where we are certain to reap. There is no safe invest- 
ment, no certain harvest any longer. We cannot even meas- 
ure the price of saving ourselves. Indeed, we seem to be in 
some doubt as to whether we should save ourselves at all; 
whether we are worth the cost! 


The quiet past in which this great university grew to 
manhood is no more. Our bright land is troubled and sorely 
tried. ‘Things are badly out of balance when we spend $230 
million for one aircraft carrier, four times the endowment of 
this university. Its future is in doubt. Our future is in 
doubt. Some. say fight now. Some say despotism is the 
wave of the future. Some say abandon Asia. Some say 
abandon Europe. And worst of all, everybody says some- 
thing—including me! 





In our time peace has become as abnormal as war used 
to be because this is the revolution. And revolution is ex- 
tremely irritating, vexatious and bewildering to a prosperous, 
peaceful, contented people that want nothing except to be 
left alone. 


How have we reacted to this condition of perpetual dan- 
ger? It seems to me that for five years we have suffered 
from the confusion and distraction of alternate moments of 
illusion and despair. Hoping always for a cheap and pain- 
less escape from the realities of a distasteful destiny, aided 
and abetted by politicians who will say anything to be popu- 
lar and by editors either myopic or worse, public opinion has 
moved in violent pendular swings between optimism and pes- 
simism, between the mountains of complacency and the 
marshes of despair. 


In fatuous haste to be shut of war, worry and expense, we 
obliterate our power and leave it to the United Nations 
to keep a peace that never existed. When things go right 
we gush paeans of praise for the United Nations; when they 
go wrong we damn it and even propose to forsake the 
good because it is not the perfect. In fear we overestimate 
the danger; imperil our liberties, exaggerate the foe’s cun- 
ning and strength; even demand a showdown as though 
the certainty of doom were preferable to the uncertainty. 
Again, perpetual danger invites the complacency of status and 
we underestimate the peril by overconfidence in our virtue 
and power, as though that were enough in a moral contest. 
But the self hypnosis of loud and repeated talk about our 
righteousness and freedom will rally no allies nor blow the 
Kremlin walls down. 


And now as things get tough and we find we can’t buy, 
threaten or preach our way to peace, we are menaced by 
amateur strategists. Even the isolationists have reappeared, 
flexing their muscles, or rather their tongues, and proclaim- 
ing “Let the whole world go. We should worry. We can 
defend ourselves with a strong navy and air force.” Haven't 
they heard about Pearl Harbor or the atom bomb? Was 
the last war all in vain? Haven't they heard that we are 
not self-sufficient? Won't a garrison state become a police 
state? And do they forget that nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess? If they do, conquerors don’t. I suppose any moment 
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even America First may emerge full blown again, except 
that I hope this time it is more properly entitled America 
Last—last on the Kremlin’s list. 


The reemergence of the straight isolationist doctrine— 
the same people saying the same things we heard before the 
whirlwind a decade ago—is to me the great regurgitation. 
They remind me of Charles Lamb’s remark: “I cannot 
make present things present to me.” 


But fortunately the great debate about foreign policy, 
which was mostly a debate about military strategy and not 
foreign policy, appears to be about over. And, none too 
soon, it appears that we have about made up our mind to 
stop fighting each other, gather all the like-minded allies we 
can find and settle down seriously to the very serious busi- 
ness of getting stronger than the brigands that are preying 
on the world. 


Perhaps an occasional national debate like this one is a 
healthy thing. It clears the air, releases tensions, focuses 
torpid attention on great issues, and melts divisionist con- 
troversy into a mould of common conviction. 


Maybe we have about reached a common conviction that 
peace through power is our salvation. Maybe we have de- 
cided that only by once again redressing the balance of power 
in the world and confronting Russia with a preponderance 
of force can we thwart an imperialism more sinister than 
the world has ever seen. 


But we should profit from an experience like this, be- 
cause it won’t be the last time we get rattled; it won’t be 
the last time we doubt our beliefs and believe our doubts. 


I suppose, for example, we will have to assume that the 
isolationist argument will have at least nine lives, for the 
very human reason that it pleases the average man because 
it spares him any immediate inconvenience or sacrifice, and 
it flatters his sense of power to feel that America can live 
alone and like it. 


And have we learned that while the whole nation may 
debate the broad policy of whether to defend or not to 
defend, whether to defend alone or with allies, the details of 
the where, when and how we will defend are sometimes 
questions of military, political and diplomatic strategy which 
cannot be settled safely or wisely by public debate? Nor 
can they be wisely settled by men who behave, to borrow 
a line from King Lear, “as if they were God’s spies,” but 
but who are neither military strategists nor geopoliticians. 


Have we learned that what 160 million Americans know 
about our plans the enemy knows too? Have we learned 
that hunting scapegoats is not a foreign policy? 


Have we learned that our mission is the prevention, not 
just the survival of a major war? Have we discovered 
that there are no Gibraltars, no fortresses impregnable to 
death or ideas, any more? 


While the debate talks incessantly in terms of our national 
crisis and our national survival, it is not just our crisis, it 
is the crisis of the whole free world. Have we learned 
that making domestic political capital out of world crisis 
is not the way to win friends and influence people? Do we 
realize that the Russians have already gained a portion of 
their objective by using our indecision and moral confusion 
to weaken our leadership in the free world? The Rus- 
sians know the value of even reluctant allies in this final 
struggle for power. Do we? Or are we going to risk the 
slow strangulation that comes from whittling away the 
friendly world? 


If we have not learned that having the most to lose 
we have the most to save, then, I say, let us pray. 


But if we have, if the immensity of the responsibility and 
the stakes has dawned upon us, then the great debate has 
been a great blessing and we are on the way to thwart this 
latest greatest threat to all this university symbolizes. 


Why should we be poor in spirit? The task is great, the 
price is high, but the prize is better than life. With Europe 
and its great industrial concentration and forward bases 
shored up and steadfast, with access to the tin and rubber 
of south Asia, middle eastern oil, African manganese and 
uranium, the scales are still weighted to the west, and the 
waves of the future are still free. Aggression must be called 
aggression in the United Nations. But in insisting on no 
equivocation about the legal and moral position, we dare 
not forget that the allegiance of India, uncommitted to 
East or West, is the ultimate objective of both East and 
West in the orient. And we dare not fall into the trap, the 
oubliette, Russia has prepared for us in China. War there 
will drain our resources and at the same time make China 
completely dependent militarily on Russia. With every 
Russian jet at least six Russians go along. A weakened 
China means a stronger Russia pressing from behind against 
Hong Kong, Indo China, South Asia, and finally India. 
Hounded by people of small vision and great emotion it 
will not be easy to withstand the pressure to help solve 
Russia’s problems with China. And with us mired in the 
morass of the China mainland the Soviet could turn next 
summer to some unfinished business with ‘Tito in Jugoslavia. 


Pray heaven we can remember amid the discord and 
chagrin of defeat that military force alone cannot win the 
day for us in Asia. Our moral authority there is low because 
we are white and Asia is colored. Desperately poor, strug- 
gling to shake off the shackles of white colonialism, Asia 
is just now passing thru the era of revolution, independence 
and self-determination that swept the western world long 
ago. It will take great patience, great insight, great restraint 
for us who see the whole world in our own image and like- 
ness to win confidence and faith in the great uncommitted 
areas of Asia. It can’t be done with the white man’s sword. 
But it can be done; they can be convinced that communist 
imperialism is not liberation but a more deadly enemy of 
normal aspirations for freedom and social justice than 
colonialism. 


Are we, I wonder, moving as a nation from our Greek 
period to our Roman period; from a period in which the 
validity of our ideas was the important consideration to one 
in which their effectiveness is crucial? Good intentions and 
reliance on the rightness of our cause will avail us little 
against an enemy that cares nothing about validity and is 
concerned only with effectiveness. The Greeks were right, 
but they died. 


A danger greater, it seems to me, than Germany or Japan 
in the last war, or communist imperialism now is moral 
fatigue, disintegration, half loyalty, timid faith—the ‘‘weak- 
ening of the central convictions to which Western man 
hitherto has pledged allegiance.” 


When freedom didn’t exist it too was a fighting faith that 
men would die for. But now that it is old, it looks a 
little pale and gentle and lacks the appeal to the militant, 
irrational sentiments once mobilized by conquering religions 
and now by imperial communism. 


But communism resolves no anxieties. It multiplies them. 
It organizes terror. It is without spiritual content or com- 
fort. It provides no basic security. In the long run it can- 
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not cure the disease of this anxious age... But its short term 
methods are grimly effective. We can’t sit still and wait for 
the fever to run its course. Without combative faith in our 
spiritual heritage, we won’t long hold out against the sub- 
tleties of selfishness and fear. If Western civilization is to 
save its body, it must save its soul too. It must awake again 
the emotionalism, the confidence, the defiant faith of a 
resolute breed of men to whom liberty and justice mean some- 
thing positive every day—not just when war has reduced us 
to the stark issue of self preservation. 

It’s easy to care mightily then; it’s hard now. It’s easier 
to fight for principles than to live up to them. But now is 
the time that a passionate belief counts if we are to avoid 
another war, and if we are to avoid the greater menace of 
cowardly surrender to our own doubts and fears. 

Don’t the universities have a large, indeed the leading, 


role to play in articulating the purpose and the combative 
faith of a great people in this era of convulsive transition 
and this hour of discord and doubt? Don’t they know 
best what we stand to lose? 

We have proclaimed our military weakness, our vacilla- 
tion, our hesitation, our fear. Enough of that! The test 
of a nation is defeat. The time has come to proclaim our 
faith in all its might and majesty. History will go on and 
“The Forfeiture of Freedom” would be a sorry title to 
this chapter; rather the historian must write that in arousing 
America to re-define and defend its ideals the ugliest des- 
potism dug its grave in the twentieth century. 

It was in 1776 that Tom Paine wrote: “The heart that 
feels not now is dead; the blood of his children will curse 
his cowardice, who shrinks back at a time when little might 
have saved the whole.” 


Put Democracy on the Offensive 


CHALLENGE THE COMMUNISTS TO COMPARE THEIR CLAIMED VIRTUES AGAINST OURS 
By GEORGE SMATHERS, United States Senator from Florida 
Broadcast over Columbia Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C., January 9, 1951 


that the number one problem facing us is the inter- 
national situation, but one aspect of that problem which 
this Congress must not overlook is that of putting democracy 
on the offensive. For the past five years, we have permitted 
the Communists to run with the ball. This has been true 
in both military warfare as well as propaganda warfare. 
The fight in which we are involved today is a two-way 
fight. The Communists, in pursuing their goal of world 
domination and control, are seeking not alone to capture 
the bodies of men, but they are waging an effective and 
successful war in the equally important battle of capturing 
the hearts and minds of men. And in this struggle thus far 
they have kept us denying, dodging, defending. Our efforts 
to meet Communist propaganda have been puny and ineffec- 
tive. The time has come for us to move from the defensive 
to the offensive in this vital psychological warfare. We have 
the greatest commodity on earth to sell—freedom— 
democracy! We can prove to the world that under democracy 
allowing individual freedom, each person receives more 
economic and spiritual blessings than do those who live 
under a Communist dictatorship. 


] AGREE substantially with my colleague who said 


A campaign of comparison between the virtues of democ- 
racy and communism would itself put us on the psychological 
offensive. We could start a program whereby every week 
we would challenge the Communists of Russia to compare 
with us some of the claimed virtues of their system as 
opposed to those of ours. We could, for example, say that 
we will invite certain citizens of India, Iran and Italy to 
travel in the United States, to see what we are doing 
and how much freedom our people have if the Communists 
in turn would permit them to travel freely behind the 
Iron Curtain to observe what the Communists are doing. 
Of course, Russia would not dare to accept such a challenge, 
but in refusing she would indirectly have to admit that 
she could not stand the comparison. The psychology of such 
a challenge to Russia would put Russia on the defensive 
and would win for us many friends. 


One of the reasons for the success of the Communists has 








been that they have cleverly appealed to the nationalistic 
instincts of the people of Europe, and particularly to those 
of the people of Asia. The Communists have attempted to 
picture us as an imperialistic and oppressive nation, but 
the truth of the matter is that the United States has en- 
couraged and assisted more people to attain their freedom, 
and set up governments of their own choosing than has any 
other nation of the world. 

We should challenge Russia on this point. Ask her to 
explain to the people of Europe and Asia what has happened 
to free governments in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and all the rest. She couldn’t answer that question. Russia 
would have to defend her action. We would then be on 
the offensive. The very teachings of communism demand 
the elimination of all national boundaries. 


On the other hand we could point to our record of having 
given freedom and independence to Cuba, Philippine Islands 
and self-government to Puerto Rico, and that throughout 
our history we have encouraged the independence of the 
peoples of various countries. Russia could not stand com- 
parison with us. And the mere fact that we asked her to 
compare her record with ours and continually bombard her 
with such embarrassing challenges, one every week, would 
in time put her on the defensive. It would explode the 
false arguments of the Communists and awaken the people 
throughout the world, particularly Asia, to the danger of 
Communism and any alliance with a Communist govern- 
ment. 

Such a propaganda bombardment, such a psychological 
offensive, in my humble opinion, would do much to encourage 
freedom-loving people everywhere, would slow down the 
advance of Communism, and would make friends and allies 
for us throughout the world. Therefore, in addition to our 
policy of military preparedness, to the policy of waging war 
on inflation here at home, to the policy of strengthening and 
encouraging our Allies, the Congress must insist on seeing 
that the message of the blessings of freedom are carried to the 
bewildered, uneasy and frightened people of Europe and Asia 
to reawaken in them a thirst and fighting fervor for freedom. 
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